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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe." 


_ ——--- 
A Peculiar Policy. 
BY JOHN TURNER. 


At the present time there are two ideas agitating the 
minds of the work-people almost all over the civilized 
world,—the idea that ‘the economic emancipation of 
the workers is the principal aim to which a// political 
movements must be subordinated,’’ and the idea that 
“the struggle against class domination and exploita- 
tion must be a political one, having the conquest of 
political power for its end,’’ The first was born of the 
workers, in the old ‘‘international,’’ anxious for eman- 
cipation; the second was born of professional and 
middle-class men, in that modern mule, social democ- 
racy, hungry for political place and power. 

The whole history.of the rise and development of 
the capitalist class has been a series of movements in 
which it has used the workers for its political purposes, 
always, however, to fasten still tighter the chains of 
economic servitude. Every time, when the work-people 
had already gathered some strength, they came, and by 
means of their organized political power, got the reins 
of government in their hands and led it successfully 
—to ruin. The only movement that has succeeded 
almost entirely in shutting the door to the political 
adventurer, as such, and in keeping out of its councils 
any of the exploiting class, has been the “‘trade union’’ 
organization. It is, without exception, the only real 
class organization of the workers. 

Again and again efforts have been made by poli- 
ticians of this, that or the other—especially the ‘‘other’’ 
—party to get at least some control over it. But while 
there has sometimes been a temporary, partial success, 
it has always ended in the workers barring the door 
still tighter against them. 

In England, the home of the ‘“‘trade union’’ move- 
ment, the workers organized, when to do so meant out- 
lawry and a continuous struggle against the political 
powers of the day, to better their economic condition. 
They grasped at least one truth—the one that the work- 
ers of the ‘‘international’’ understood--that the struggle 
was an economic one; that the origin of their social 
and political degradation was their subordinate posi- 
tion, on the farm, in the factory, mine and workshop, 


even as it was the source of all the social and political 
supremacy of the class that exploited them, and who 
were enabled to appropriate the results of their labor 
through the protection afforded them by the’ govern- 
ment. The recognition of this fact has kept them 
from wasting all their efforts in the political arena, 
and they have only considered in their unions those 
political questions that directly affected them in their 
trades or occupations, and so were subordinate to the 
original purpose of their organizations. 

On the continent of Europe the working class move- 
ment took a different turn—more political—but it is 
well to remember that, though in France and Ger- 
many they have secured manhood suffrage, their eco- 
nomic position is not as good as that in England, where 
there are still property qualifications which shut out 
thousands of the workers otherwise eligible, but who, 
through their ‘‘trade unions,’’ have wrung concessions 
from their employers by their direct action, which have 
outstripped by far that gained by their colleagues on 
the continent who had neglected this important factor 
in industrial warfare. So much is this being recog- 
nized that already, both in France and Germany, 
efforts are being made to follow in the lines of the 
English ‘‘trade union’? movement and there is a cor- 
responding breaking away from the political leader- 
ship of those professors, lawyers, journalists, manu- 
facturers and middle-class men who have up till now 
been able to dominate the working class movement 
there. 

The party that is responsible for this policy of polit- 
ical action—simple, if not pure—is the Marxist social 
democratic party, well equipped for political diplom- 
acy by years of international intrigue in the working 
class movement all over the world. And, yet, Marx 
himself, while favoring the formation of a political 
working-class movement, based his philosophy upon 
the teaching that ‘‘all social and political institutions 
were the outcome and result of economic conditions.’’ 
If that is so, it is, first, economic alteration that is 
required. The conquest of political power can only 
result in new political masters—unable to accomplish 
anything more than to bring political institutions into 
line with modern industrialism, but leaving the citadel 
of economic exploitation untouched—and will not 
bring the relief to the toilers which its advocates pro- 
fess. Even this, too, seems to have been understood 
by Marx, for, speaking of political power, he. said ; 
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‘*Political power, in the exact sense of the word, is 
the organized power of one class which enables it to 
oppress another.’’ And, so, since political institutions 
are the outcome and result of economic conditions, so 
long as those conditions remain unchanged, those who 
wield political power must, whether they wish to or 
not, oppress the work-people. Almost everywhere, at 
the present time, faith in political action is losing its 
hold over the workers. They see in France, as well 
as in Germany, where they have founded political 
parties and returned men to represent them, that they 
are unable to effect any real alteration of their condi- 
tion. They see them hold fast to old political dogmas 
and doctrines, in opposition to the altered tactics neces- 
sary through the rapidly changing industrial condi- 
tions imposed on the work-people by the capitalists, 
They see them, logically enough from this point of 
view, trying to deaden all direct attacks of the organ- 
ized workers for improved conditions, and to divert 
all possible energy into the political channel for the 
purpose of returning them to, and keeping them in, 
political place and power. Yet, when they are returned, 
they distinguish themselves from other political par- 
ties only by making an organized business of the use 
of socialist and revolutionary phrases from which, 
however, all the original meaning has long since 
departed. Like all politicians, they condemn in the 
actions of members of other parties what they applaud 
when emanating from theirs. Party stands before 
principle. The ‘trade union’? movement contains the 
men and women who, on the average, are in advance 
of their fellows. ‘They have become conscious of their 
economic weakness, and organize to gain strength. 
They are agreed that there is an industrial struggle, 
but they are #o/ agreed that it can be ended through 
political means; and, yet, these believers in politics 
will insist on trying to force their opinions on the rest, 
and, when unable to rule, try their hardest to wreck. 
Politics, like creeds, must always create dissension in 
the ranks of organized labor if any party tries to impose 
its shibboleths upon the rest. 

That this policy is inspired by political motives of 
the basest kind should be apparent toall. Do they 
expect to register at the polls a public opinion that 
has not yet been formed? Or, do they intend to prac- 
tice deception with the workmen, and try to get their 
votes in one character and, when returned, come out 
in another? 

It is not, however, the emancipation of labor they 
are striving for; it is the building up of a political 
party, with the conquest of political power as its end. 
‘*To the victors belong the spoils,’’ should be their 
motto. Sure, there are side streets of politics, but 
we would have the workers avoid them. They are 
blind alleys from which even those who are fooled 
into them will have to retrace their steps. 

The workers, though, are not likely to follow this 
futile policy to any extent. Wherever it has been 
tried, they are already sick of the funeral pomp of 
mere political battles, whilst all around they see vast 


bodies of their fellows uneducated in economic mat- 
ters and unorganized. 

In England, some years ago, somewhat similar 
attacks were made upon the ‘‘trade unions’’ but they 
came out triumphant; in fact, the agitation spent itself 
in the new ‘‘trade union’’ movement of 1889-90, which 
soon settled down, squeezed out the political adven- 
turer, assimilated itself with the older movement, and 
left: the middle-class men, who had led the attack, 
with but few adherents. These, it is true, set to work 
to build up afresh a political party, but experience 
had taught them the wisdom of leaving the wrecking 
of ‘‘trade unions’’ alone; and, if they now approach 
them at all, it is with respect, and with a view of 
courting their help in some political undertaking 
which they think they will be interested in. But the 
efficacy of labor legislation, without there is organiza- 
tion to see it carried out, is but little relied on. There 
are still some work-people who think that the ‘‘state’’ 
is going to look after their interests. These belong to 
a bygone time. Led by an instinct, surviving from a 
lower form of life, they continue to cherish an insti- 
tution, though it daily frustrates every object for 
which it was believed to be founded. 

It is slowly dawning on the workers that, unless they 
are ready to enforce them, the very laws passed osten- 
sibly in their interests remain dead letters upon the 
statute books. Only this May, the Hebrew bakers of 
New York were agitating to put in force the ten-hour 
day, which was made a law of the state last year, but 
of which no notice had been taken. Instances enough 
to fill a book could be given of the same character; 
and still there are some who advise reliance on politi- 
cal action. 

Even the politicians have to fall back upon the 
methods taught them by the ‘‘trade unions.’’ Already 
there is some talk of a general strike to get the eight- 
hour day in England. Keir Hardie discusses it favor- 
ably in his Lalor Leader of May 2d issue. They are 
finding out that the workers are tired of waiting on 
the heels of politics; that the old, despised methods 
of direct action are the only ones after all which win 
the adhesion of the whole forces of labor. 

The cry of ‘‘drive away the political fakirs from 
your trade unions,’’ raised by politicians, is like the 
cry of “stop thief,” raised by the pickpocket getting 
away with his plunder, to distract attention from him- 
self. By all means drive away the ‘‘political fakirs’’ 
and see to it that no fresh ones take their places. 
Close the door of the ‘‘trade unions’’ with a bang 
against any professional or middle-class men who are 
preparing to become public functionaries of one sort 
or another by shoving the working-class movement 
into political channels. Not that we need refuse the 
help of any one, if it is genuinely offered, but to allow 
them to enter our councils, much less dominate our 
organizations, is to deliver ourselves over to the enemy. 

As ‘‘trade unionists,’’ we are always willing to exam- 
ine new ideas, especially economic ones, but when men 
come forward, and not workingmen at that, pretending 
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to be anxious for our welfare, at the same time trying 
to control our action and direct our policy into a polit- 
ical struggle against, and in spite of, the expressed 
wishes of our members, we have good ground for sus- 
picion, both of the motive and the policy. Experience 
has proved again and again that the methods of ‘‘trade 
unionism’”’ are the only ones that can win for the work- 
ers a somewhat better standard of comfort under exist- 
ing capitalistic domination of industry. But it does 
not stop there! Finality in ‘‘trade unionism’’ is as 
impossible as in everything else. Slowly, but surely, 
the organized workers are learning that that very 
domination is the cause of the labor struggle, and 
while they refuse to ‘‘swap horses in the middle of 
the stream,”’ change their policy while engaged in 
the struggle, we know as well and see as clearly as 
anyone that, sooner or later, the control of industry 
must pass into the hands of the organized workers. 

But, before that can happen, the workers must 
understand the necessity of united action for attack, 
and there is no agency in existence that unites them 
upon an economic, industrial basis so well as ‘‘trade 
unionism.’’ Politics create parties and lead to rival- 
ries between the workers. Personalities come to the 
front and obscure the common aim. In the desire of 
each party for political supremacy, all are reduced to 
impotence in the labor struggle. It is the apple of 
discord in an otherwise united movement. 

It is for the workers to decide which policy they 
will pursue. There is no hesitation in trusting to their 
judgment! Shall it be a policy directed and guided 
by politicians for their own ends in the conquest of 
political power, or will they press on for economic 
emancipation, and subordinate all political movements 
to this end? History proves the baseness and impo- 
tence of the former. All experience is in favor of the 


latter. 
London, England, 





Conditions of Labor in Europe.* 
BY EVA MCDONAI,D-VALESH. 
1V—Austria, 

I spent some time studying the Austrian people and 
their labor movement. It was most interesting, and 
yet so complex that I hardly know where to begin, 
in order to make the situation clear to the American 
people. 

To my own perception, one fact stands out more 
clearly than any other—that is, that Austria has an 
active, intelligent and aggressive trade union move- 
ment. It has also a strong socialist political party. 
The two work in harmony, and supplement each 
other’s efforts. A man must be a member in good 
standing in his trade union before he can read his 
title clear in the political party; and the latter, while 
embracing professional and business men as well as 
craftsmen, constautly testifies its sympathy with the 
trade union by calling attention to the bad industrial 
conditions and aiding the various crafts to organize. 

Organization of industry is not an easy task in Aus- 

* Copyrighted for the author, 


tria. Labor is so oppressed by long hours, low wages 
and a general condition of servitude that it would not 
be wonderful were the desire to organize sometimes 
lacking. ‘Then, the industrial system is in a chaotic 
state. Machinery is only beginning to supersede hand 
labor. Large factories may be seen on the edge of 
Vienna, Buda Pesth and other great cities, but within 
are hundreds of handicrafts still carried on as they 
were two centuries ago. Home labor and ‘‘sweating”’ 
is quite common. 

Austria is not one country, like France or Germany. 
It is a loose confederacy of nations, having no partic- 
ular love for each other. The Hungarians, on the 
south, are very independent and proud of their nation- 
ality. The Bohemians, on the north, have quite as 
strong a race feeling, and are constantly struggling 
for recognition as a separate nation. A dozen other 
provinces might be cited in like manner. Yet, strange 
to say, the labor movement is causing these people to 
lay aside national prejudices and work together for 
economic freedom. 

The government is thoroughly despotic. It saddles 
two armies on the people—one of soldiery, the other 
of state officials. The enormous expense of maintain- 
ing these two armies must be met by taxation, and, of 
course, the wage-workers bear the heaviest burden. 

The government tries to suppress the labor move- 
ment by main force. The privilege of public meeting 
is often denied. Organization for political or economic 
purposes is much restricted. Men and women are 
imprisoned for pointing out to the people their eco- 
nomic condition and urging organization. Police cen- 
sors attend every labor meeting and report all business 
and speeches to the government. ‘There is not a man 
or woman of any prominence in the Austrian move- 
ment who has not been imprisoned again and again. 
Labor papers and political organs are scrutinized by 
the public censor before being sent out. He ‘‘confis- 
cates’ anything which does not suit him. It is not 
uncommon to see several blank or ‘‘confiscated’’ col- 
umns in a reform paper. One day, in Vienna, the 
censor confiscated three entire editions of Dr. Adler’s 
Arbeiter Zeitung. ‘The next day the editor permitted 
himself to say: ‘‘We were confiscated yesterday. We 
don’t know why, and we will bet the censor himself 
don’t know.’’ A paper has been entirely suppressed 
for an impertinence of this sort, but the censor must 
have been busy elsewhere that day, for no punishment 
followed the daring remark. 

All these obstacles, instead of discouraging organi- 
zation, only give it greater impetus. Men forget per- 
sonal prejudices in the face of persecution. The move- 
ment in Austria takes on the character of a crusade. 
Men and women devote all their energies to building 
up organizations. They live poor and devote every 
cent they can spare to the cause. Strikes are won and 
advances are made because the workers feel the enthusi- 
asm, which makes them take every risk for the sake of 
a principle. Withal, the Austrians are as cheerful and 
confident as if they were already free. 

Persecution has made wage-workers very keen to 








take advantage of every institution which may further 
their ends. Besides the trade union itself, there is the 
trade guild, in which membership is compulsory. This 
regulates apprenticeship and purely trade matters. 
The masters, or employers, are also members of the 
guild. I will speak of its peculiar functions in another 
place, but merely wish to mention now that the crafts- 
men are quietly getting a controlling influence in the 
guilds and using them for trade union propaganda. 

Next is the compulsory sick insurance societies, pro- 
moted by the government. I will explain them fully 
in another connection. The trade unionists find the 
sick insurance societies very convenient for other 
things besides their original purpose. The boards of 
control are composed of trustees. The employers elect 
one-third and the workmen two-thirds of the members. 
So, when a man makes himself so prominent as an agi- 
tator that he is blacklisted, his fellow-workmen elect 
him a trustee to one of the sick insurance societies. 
Here he gets a fair rate of wages and can still do valu- 
able work for the unions, 

The unions themselves have a national organization; 
also a national federation like our American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and, besides that, federations of similar 
trades. Each group, or federation, is formed of allied 
trades. The tailors, glovemakers, hatters, shoemakers, 
shirtmakers and similar clothing trades form one 
group; all wood-working trades another; the metal 
trades still another. There are fifteen such groups in 
Austria. Each elects one member to the national 
federation executive board. 

Such federations are very successful in promoting 
their general interests and aiding each other in case 
of strike. Of course, each trade manages its own local 
affairs without interference from the others. The fed- 
eration looks after the common interest. These feder- 
ated trades manage excellent trade papers, and a 
national official trade organ, ‘‘Die Generkschaft,’’ is 
published in two languages. 

To give an idea of the membership of the unions, I 
quote some statistics furnished by the Vienna unions 
for that city: 


DE «6 ¢¢ ss 6.4 664 5,660 in Vienna. 
Powneiyy werteers. . ww cet 2,000 ** % 
FLT eee 1,000 ** 
Ceramic workers .......... 2,000 ** 
Railroad employes ......... 1,000 ** « 
Sy «<0 .6 % © 46% 8. © 2,000 ** 
ee 1,000 ** 

PE 655 ab & ware a eee ee 1,000 “* oa 


Seventeen thousand trade unionists are claimed for 
Vienna. The figures in the following column give some 
idea of the numerical strength in the whole country. 
This number represents only a little over three per 
cent of the entire force employed in these trades. The 
work of organization is now progressing so rapidly 
that another year will show an immense gain. The 
present movement of trade unionism only started in 
1889, when they were given a legal status. When we 
consider the obstacles, it must be admitted that satis- 
factory progress has been made. With the substantial 
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foundation now laid, there is every reason to expect 
that trade union association will be permanent. 


AUSTRIA. 

RiMibeR pete GRE wt tees ,258 
TD sg oo ea wo 6 Oo Oe 17,851 
Iron and metaltrades ..........-+::5 14,867 
ES er eee eee ete a 7,710 
0 Ee eee ee ae 6,673 
ee a ee 7.591 
Paperand leathertrades ........... 2 070 
WE 6 ko a6 4 a SS 6 eS OS 6, 265 
Ey ee ee 6,614 
CT OES eee ee 3,251 
Chemical imduaivy .....:.se080- 281 
ee ead ak ce Ole howe we a Re Oe 719 
Bakers and provision trades. ..... . ‘ 3,319 
I ee a ee 3,357 

88,826 


The wages and standard of living are so low that 
Americans will hardly comprehend how bitter is the 
struggle for a bare existence. I will give the wages 
and cost of food, but I must confess that I have not 
been able to understand how people live on such a 
pittance. 

Miners, for instance, must patronize truck stores. 
In many cases they are in debt to the store at the end 
of the month, instead of having any wages coming. 
They are paid from $4 to $10 a month, the larger num- 
ber receiving only $6 and $8. 

Brewers work twelve and thirteen hours a day and 
are paid $12 a month. Ornamental iron workers who 
do very fine work receive from $4 to $6 a week. 

Cigarmaking is a government monopoly. Wages do 
not rise above $2 a week. The printers have a scale 
with the employers. They are able to fix the mini- 
mum scale at $5.20 a week and the maximum at $6. 
Goldsmiths making fine jewelry get from $5 to $5.60 
a week. Clothing workers often earn less than 4o 
centsaday. A ladies’ tailor making extra fine goods 
is paid from $6 to $7.20 a week. 

The building trades seem very badly off. Brick- 
layers get from $3.60 to $3.84 a week. Much of the 
stone and ornamental plaster work is done by work- 
men from the country districts, who are paid from $2 
to $4a week. Stonecutters making ornamental facades 
get a trifle over $7 a week. Glassworkers, from $2 to 
$2.40 a week. Laborers in brick yards, 40 cents a day. 

Textile workers in Vienna get $2 a week. In some 
parts of Bohemia it falls to 80 cents a week. I could 
go on indefinitely, but have tried to give a few typical 
examples. Six dollars a week is considered excep- 
tionally high wages, even in a skilled trade. More 
than half the wage-workers in Vienna cannot average 
$3 a week. In the case of unskilled and female labor 
the price falls often below 25 cents a day. 

Necessarily women work after marriage. The com- 
bined earnings of husband and wife will hardly equal 
that of a day laborer in the United States. 

Although the standard of living is low, there is more 
home life than among the French, and the Austrians 
look sturdy and well-fed. The children are not usu- 
ally sent away from home. The mother often takes 
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the baby with her to the factory, and where there are 
several, the older ones soon gain a sort of pathetic 
maturity and care for the others. Living in crowded 
quarters and growing up without parental care, the 
children do not get a fair start in life. It is rarely, 
however, that the parents can afford to hire anybody 
to look after the children. 

A wage-worker seldom has more than two rooms—a 
bed-room and a kitchen, or living room. The houses 
all look very handsome outwardly. Even in the poor- 
est quarters the houses are uniformly five stories in 
height, have ornamental facades, and look clean. 
There are inner court buildings, bnt the law is strict 
about overcrowding the building space. The houses 
have city water and sewerage. The rooms are nearly 
always of a fair size. At first glance, one would think 
the Austrians well-housed. In reality they suffer all 
the miseries of tenement life. A two-room tenement 
rents from $2.80 to $4 a month. Very few can afford 
a tenement for their own family. A bed will be put 
in the kitchen and rented to alodger. Another in the 
family sleeping room may also be rented. Men with- 
out family seldom rent a room, but merely a bed in a 
room occupied by several others. So the tenements 
become wretchedly overcrowded. I have seen four- 
teen families on one floor of a building. Sometimes 
two families will take two bed rooms and a common 
living room. This will cost about $7.50 a month. Two 
or three beds will be rented extra to lodgers for forty 
cents a week each. City water costs each tenant twelve 
cents a month extra, The janitor of the building is 
paid from eight to twelve cents a month by each fam- 
ily in the building. This is his only wages. As a 
matter of course, people have not the time nor energy 
to keep these homes tidy, nor can they afford more 
than the barest necessities in the way of furniture. 
The Austrians have large families. It is usual to see 
from four to seven children in a household. The care 
of these children makes the problem of living still 
more difficult. 

In some places the employers provide so-called 
‘*model’’ tenements, cosy in appearance and only 
one story in height. The rent, however, is so high 
that several families crowd into one house and divide 
theexpense. At Incensdorf, near Vienna, where bricks 
are made, I have seen four families occupying one 
room 15x20. Chalk marks on the floor divided the 
tenements. A large stove in the middle of the room 
was used in common. One window at each end gave 
light and ventilation for the seventeen persons living 
therein. In other houses, low railings divided the 
large room. Again, twenty-five or thirty men will 
use one of these large rooms as a sleeping and living 
apartment. 

While most people live in crowded, uncomfortable 
quarters, yet in Prague I saw a very pleasant two- 
room house. The couple had no children. The large 
room was nicely furnished ; the kitchen a model of 
neatness. This couple paid their rent, had what they 
consideredfa sufficiency of good food and dressed com- 


fortably on an income of $5.60 a week. Excellent 
housekeeping accounted for part of the wonderful 
result, for prices of food are not as low as I supposed. 

In my next letter I will give the prices of food and 
clothing and describe some special features of the 
Austrian movement. 





The Conflict of the Ages. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN, 


There is not in the world’s history a scene more 
grand and imposing than the uprising of the English 
people against the usurpation and tyranny of Charles I. 
Stern, firm and united they stood through a struggle 
which, for a long time, seemed hopeless. ‘They had 
the king, the aristocracy and the exchequer against 
them, but the indomitable Anglo-Saxon sense of right 
against wrong was universally aroused and a chapter 
was written in the history of England—written in the 
blood of thousands of her sons so indelibly that mon- 
archy and tyranny can never blot it out; a chapter 
which sealed for all time the fate of English absolut- 
ism. How it contrasts in its moderation in victory 
with the sad tale of the French revolution and the 
bloody sans culottes. But no English writer has yet 
dared to tell all its inward truths or to do anything 
like justice to the character of the mighty man of 
the people — Oliver Cromwell—the Washington and 
Lincoln in one, who rose to absolute power, but was 
always simple and true to his duty and his convictions 
to the last. Uneducated, rude toward the diplomats 
and courtiers of his time, he bowed humbly as a child 
to God, and died poor ina plain, old house in West- 
minster square, leaving his country an inheritance of 
constitutional liberty that will endure as long as time 
lasts. 

How absurd, how fallacious, the notion that wealth 
can ever long hold dominion in any Anglo-Saxon 
country. Homestead, Pullman, the strike of 1869 in 
the Pennsylvania coal regions, conclusively show that 
the manhood of the Anglo-Saxon is immortal. Car- 
negie may endow libraries and build colleges, but no 
munificence of his can wipe out the memory of his 
merciless dealings with his men. 

Cromwell found his country in an era of extrava- 
gance, pride, arrogance and godlessness that was 
almost a parallel to France in 1792. He left it 
abounding in tranquility, with religious toleration 
for all men, with labor of all kinds well paid, indus- 
try respected, and England so democratic and so per- 
meated with the spirit of freedom that despotism was 
henceforth impossible there, and the men of freedom 
from that day sprung from the ground like Rob Roy's 
men at the sound of his whistle. So that with all her 
great faults it must be admitted that Eugland has done 
much to humanize and uplift mankind. Daniel DeFoe, 
the author of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ lost his ears and 
stood in the pillory for the workingmen of England, 
but the brutality of the authorities always made their 
own cause weaker in the end, just as has been the 
case in all the great conflicts of the people against 
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the powers of wealth aud monopoly from time immem- 
orial. 

The unjust and arbitrary decision of a western judge 
in a recent uprising of labor in its own behalf in this 
country has given to that judge an immortality of 
infamy that will last as long as that of Benedict 
Arnold. 

With every passing year the sense of the utter worth- 
lessness of mere earthly wealth grows deeper in the 
American mind and the value of manhood rises in the 
scale, ; 

This country is now in the midst of a revolution as 
great as that which dethroned King Charles, and 
exactly the same causes are at work now as then. It 
is the common people against an intrenched enemy— 
money and landed monopoly—but this is a war of 
manhood and inspiration, the revolution of peaceful 
methods, and the victory is as sure as that of Crom- 
well’s, for not one of our great conflicts for labor has 
been in vain—not one was without its lasting fruits. 

I was in Scranton at the time of the miners’ great 
strike of 1869 and saw the tremendous exertions of the 
coal companies to overcome those men, and at the last 
their victory was as barren as that of Homestead was 
to Carnegie—a loss of millions and a sense of defeat, 
moral and financial defeat and loss, and to this day 
they dare not throw down the gage of battle to those 
stern, determined miners since that time. 

German Trades Union Congress. 
BY EMILY GREENE BALCH, MEMBER FEDERAI, LABOR 
UNION 5915. 

The second congress of German gewerkschaften— 
that is, trade and labor unions—has been sitting just 
now in Berlin, and some account of the meeting surely 
belongs in these columns, but perhaps a little prelim- 
inary explanation of how things stand with labor 
organization in Germany may make this both more 
intelligible and more interesting. 

Besides certain organizations in which employers 
and employed are united, and a few independent 
unions, there are in Germany two federations of trade 
unions opposed to one another in principle and prac- 
tice. The so-called ‘‘Gewerk-Vereine,’’ also known 
from the names of their founders as Hirsch-Dunkersche 
unions, represent the conservative element. They go 
back to the year 1868, when they were called into 
existence with the idea of reproducing the successful 
organization of labor in England. They stand on an 
individualistic basis. In 1876, indeed, the signing of 
a declaration of non-adherence to socialism was made 
a condition of membership. These unions are gener- 
ally stronger as benefit societies than as aggressive 
champions of better conditions for labor, for which 
task the mixed organization of some of the branches 
unfits them. They have, however, done some work in 
regard to reform legislation. Their growth is not rapid, 
and their members did not, at last accounts, number 
70,000, 

On the opposite ground of socialism stand, for the 





most part, the unions known as gewerkschaften, or fach- 
vereine. When, in 1868, Dr. Hirsch was bringing for- 
ward the subject of trade unionism, the socialist lead- 
ers of the day saw at once that the proposed organiza- 
tion was of great strategetic importance, and proceeded 
to organize socialist unions, forstalling in their activity 
Dr. Hirsch himself. These first organizations were, 
however, short-lived, and in 1873 the industrial crisis, 
which was severely felt in Germany, put an end to 
most of them then in existence. The law against the 
socialists, which was in force from 1878 to 1890, and 
which made other forms of socialist organization 
impossible, furnished, however, a new and powerful 
reason for their formation. By carefully refraining 
from political activities, and by observing great cau- 
tion in their press, they could organize unions, not 
only local, but national. Since 1890 the case lies 
somewhat differently, and there is a difference of 
opinion as to what the relations of the unions to 
the social-democratic party should be. The law gov- 
erning associations is, for the most part, very repres- 
sive in German states, so that it is a choice between 
local, unfederated unions and the giving up all concern 
with political questions. 

It is not now the case that all members of the gewers- 
schaften are socialists, though they are undoubtedly 
preponderatingly socialistic. The practical activity in 
matters of detail and the forced abstention from polit- 
ical discussions or efforts tends, however, to lessen 
that attitude of German social-democracy which makes 
it throw over the half loaf when it cannot have the 
whole. 

The first congress of the German gewerkscha/ften met 
in Halberstadt, two years ago, and appointed its next 
session for this year. Meanwhile, its affairs were 
entrusted to a ‘‘general commission’’ of seven mem- 
bers, first instituted in 1887, and charged with duties 
of correspondence, agitation, tabulation of statistics, 
and general administration. It also publishes the 
organ of the body, the Correspondenz Blatt,* and 
keeps up international relations as far as may be. 
The seat of this board is at Hamburg. 

The second congress came together on Monday, 
May 4, for a five days’ session. The meetings were 
held in one of the convenient halls which abound in 
Berlin. These halls, scattered in all quarters of the 
city—capacious, comfortable and simply appointed— 
are a great advantage to all forms of popular propa- 
ganda, ard are doubtless the cheaper because they are 
always connected with a restaurant, and almost every 
listener has his mug of beer before him. 

The delegates present numbered about 140, repre- 
senting fifty-six organizations—some of them, like the 
Hamburg Seamens Union, only a hundred or so strong; 
some, like the printers, woodworkers, metalworkers 
and masons, counting their tens of thousands.’. Of the 
140 representatives, sixty-three belonged to the large 








*Correspondenz Blatt der General Kommission der Gewerk- 
schaften Deutschlands. Published by C. Legien, Wilhelm str., 
8. I. Hamburg. 
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organizations. The presence list is not complete. For 
eight organizations, represented by fourteen delegates, 
no figures are given. Its total of 232,423 is, therefore, 
probably too low. This conclusion is borne out by the 
best obtainable figures.* The statistics of member- 
ship, from 1885 to 1891, show a growth of from 85,687 
to 244,683. The industrial depression here made itself 
felt, though comparatively slightly, and the lowest 
point was reached at the beginning of 1893 with 215,- 
817 members, to rise since to 253,226 (date not given). 

The statistics of strikes, as given by the general 
commission, are also of interest, and may be given 
here: For the period 1890-91 to 1895, expenses for 541 
strikes, lasting 3,302 weeks, and including 58,242 per- 
sons, were $676,464.50. Of these strikes, 302 were 
defensive in character, and 242 were aggressive. The 
aggressive strikes were the more successful—go suc- 
cessful, 91 partly successful, 57 unsuccessful, against, 
for the defensive strikes, 89 successful, 78 partly suc- 
cessful and 119 unsuccessful. 

The choice of subjects to be discussed by the con- 
gress was limited by the law governing associations, 
which forbids associations in which political questions 
are discussed to federate themselves in any way or to 
have women members. Even the discussion of the 
system of state insurance against sickness, accident 
and old age, or of legislation for labor protection, had 
to be avoided, as political and liable to lead to the dis- 
solution, not only of the meeting, but of the organi- 
zation. 

By far the greater part of the session was taken up 
with debates over the form of the superior or central- 
izing organization, whether the general commission 
was to be retained, and, if not, what should replace it. 
The result was practically a continuation of the old 
system, and, for the most part, of the same officers, 
Herr Legien being still at the head. Their number 
was, however, reduced from seven to five. 

A point on which there was considerable difference 
of opinion was the policy to be endorsed in regard to 
out-of-work benefits. These are opposed by the more 
radical element, who dread not only the conservatism 
so apt to go with the possession of considerable funds, 
but all that remotely implies consent to the existing 
order of things, and who approve of doing nothing 
independently, which is, according to their principles, 
the duty of the state. It was, however, voted to 
recommend to the unions the organization of such 
benefits, which are, indeed, already considerably devel- 
oped among them. ‘The practical consideration that 
such benefits are almost necessary to the maintaining of 
a stable union, capable of offering effective resistance, 
and for the sake of lessening under-bidding in the 
labor market, thus carried the day, but a clause was 
also voted that, as a matter of principle, the state was 
bound to provide for the unemployed. 

On the question of the endorsement of municipal 





*Dr. Oldenbergs, in his article on Gewerkvereine in Deutsch- 
land in Conrad’s Handworterbuch der Staats wissenschaften. 
The figures are reprinted in Sociale Praxis, v. 403. 


intelligence offices, the more radical view, on the other 
hand, prevailed—it was, in fact, not opposed. Offices 
under the joint charge of employers and employed, such 
as are now much discussed, and, in many places, already 
established, were condemned, and it was laid down as 
a principle that the sale of labor should be solely con- 
trolled by organized labor, and that, until the state 
understood it to be its duty to furnish labor unions 
with the means to maintain such bureaus under their 
own exclusive control, the unions should maintain 
their own bureaus independently. It was also voted 
in the motion of the Hamburg waiters, who com- 
plained of outrageous and systematic exploitation by 
private employment agencies, to condemn private 
employment agencies. A representative of the Ham- 
burg Seamens Union also described the familiar crimp- 
ing abuses, and the failure of the legislation hitherto 
passed to remedy it. 

Agitation among working-women was discussed and 
warmly advocated. They should be organized in the 
same unions with the men, it was agreed; women’s 
unions always turn into coffee clubs for want of proper 
leaders, 

The sweating system was discussed by Timm, the 
leader in the late important strike of the garment 
workers and allied trades throughout Germany. 

These matters, with various resolutions as to points 
of detail, such as are usual in labor meetings, made 
up the business transacted, and the congress adjourned 
to meet again in three years, 

It was interesting to compare the meeting with sim- 
ilar gatherings at home, but the impression was one 
of likeness rather than of unlikeness. The speaking 
was excellent, as it generally is among all classes in 
Germany. ‘The presiding, was for the most part, well 
done, and the procedure effective and business-like, 
but the congress was, nevertheless, not entirely free 
from that tendency to abuse parliamentary law and to 
delay business with unnecessary points of order, which 
is not unknown at home. 

I will note one foreign touch—two police officials, 
whose presence was necessary to the transaction of 
business, were present throughout, sitting bareheaded 
on the platform, taking notes of all that was said. 
Had they put on their helmets again the congress 
would have been thereby notified that it was officially 
closed and adjourned without delay. 

Berlin, May 9, 1896. 





THE convention of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders was held in Cleveland, O., 
June 8-16. By invitation, President Gompers and 
Vice-President O’Connell, of the A. F. of L., addressed 
the delegates, inviting the organization to become 
affiliated with the Federation. The word ‘‘white’’ was 
stricken from the constitution, and the organization 
resolved to affiliate with the A. F.of L. Many impor- 
tant features of the brotherhood were changed, so that 
it is in a better position to-day than ever before to do 
battle for the interests of its members and the craft 
generally. 
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Direct Legislation Defended. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 


Two attacks have recently been made on direct leg- 
islation, one by A. Lawrence Lowell, of Boston, Mass., 
in the October (1895) /nternational Journal of Ethics, 
and the other by J. R. MacDonald, a lecturer at Clif- 
ford’s Inn, London, Eng., before the Fabian Society, 
and reported by himself in the Weekly Times and Echo, 
of London, of November 17, 1895. 

It is evident that most of the facts used by the latter 
are drawn from the former. In my opinion, the logic 
in both of these attacks is faulty, and after careful 
investigation, including statements from authorities 
on the ground, I am sure that many of the facts on 
which the argument is based are not true. They are 
intentional misstatements, as one can readily see, 
where a person who has not thoroughly studied would 
be deceived. These misstatements are of the worst 
kind, as they are half truths and appear as the truth 
on the surface. Mr. MacDonald’s are the most gross, 
but Mr. Lowell’s, as the careful work of a scholar 
appearing in a magazine of acknowledged standing, 
are the most blameworthy. 

Direct legislation, as its name implies, is the direct 
law-making by the people interested. It has been 
called the ‘‘delirium tremens of democracy,’’ because 
it carries democracy to its logical and final conclusion. 
This is a suitable name for it to those who do not 
believe in democracy and who think it a disease from 
which the body politic will either die or recover. 

In small communities it is carried into effect by the 
meetings of the people to make their own laws and 
decide their own matters. These meetings, as far as 
local matters are concerned, are the supreme legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial authority. The New Eng- 
land town meetings are examples of this in the United 
States. This is the sole method of country govern- 
ment in New England, from the landing of the pil- 
grims down to date, and it has spread to many other 
states. It is seen in the Swiss landsgemeinde, which, 
in certain mountain cantons, has been in operation 
from time immemorial. These receive the mild aca- 
demic approval of Mr. Lowell. 

In communities too large for the people to meet and 
decide their own affairs themselves, it is obtained by 
the use of petitions and ballots in what are known as 
the referendum and the initiative. 

The referendum is of two kinds—obligatory and 
optional. Under the first, every law passed by the 
law-making body is referred to a ballot of the people 
at the polls. This is in operation in fourteen of the 
twenty-two cantons of Switzerland and so well liked 
that it would be impossible to go back to the optional 
referendum or to give it up. It is in use in the United 
States in amending constitutions, whether national or 
state, save in Delaware, and in many state and local 
matters. There is no agitation to give it up in these 
matters in this country. But, with these exceptions, 
the obligatory referendum is not, to my knowledge, seri- 


ously advocated for general use in the United States. 
Under the optional referendum, laws enacted by the 
legislative body do not go into effect under a reason- 
able time, and if, during that time, a fit minority 
(usually five per cent) sign a petition to have any one 
of them referred to the people, they are held until the 
people can vote on them at the ballot box, a majority 
approving or rejecting. This is in use in seven of the 
eight Swiss cantons which do not have the obligatory 
referendum, in the federal Swiss government, and, with 
a mixture of the obligatory form, in all of the Swiss 
cities and in most of the communes. There is no agi- 
tation in Switzerland for its repeal, and in many places 
there is a strong agitation to turn the optional into 
the obligatory referendum. ‘The optional referendum, 
which is generally known in this country by the name 
of referendum alone, and that word will be so used in 
the rest of this paper, is used very largely in this 
country in state and local matters. I place the local 
option laws, so common all over the union, under this 
head, despite what Mr. Lowell says, that ‘it becomes 
a law without regard to their wishes, and the question 
of its application in any district is decided solely by 
the voters of that district. Such a system is, there- 
fore, only a method of local self-government.’’ The 
last statement is correct, and that is just what direct 
legislation is. But how Mr. Lowell can say ‘‘it becomes 
a law without regard to their wishes,’’ when it can be 
applied or not, as the voters wish, I cannot see. The 
latter part contradicts the first. If the voters of Suf- 
folk county, Mass., vote not to abolish the licensing of 
saloons, the local option law is not a law in that county, 
although it may be a law in the next one and a legal 
enactment by the state legislature. A great variety of 
other subjects are decided by the referendum, from 
the voting of bonds in Georgia to the adoption of the 
Torrens system of transferring land titles in Illinois; 
from the voting in Newark, N. J., recently, to increase 
the pay of the policemen from $2.75 to $3 per day, to 
the voting the payment of bounties for the killing of 
wolves in Nebraska. The tendency to thus submit 
questions to the people is growing both in number of 
the issues submitted and in variety and in importance 
of these issues. 

But the referendum is only one-half of direct legis- 
lation, and not the most important half. It is the 
negative or preventive part. The positive or con- 
structive side is the initiative. Under the initiative, a 
fit minority of the voters (usually about five per cent), 
by signing a petition for any measure, bring it for dis- 
cussion before the legislative body and the people, and 
after a fit time it goes to a vote in the legislative body, 
and, later, toa poll of the people. The initiative is 
the impulse or creative movement; the referendum is 
the deciding or will movement. 

Now for the errors of fact. Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘The 
history of popular voting in Switzerland reveals a 
marked tendency to reject radical measures... . 
Strange as it may seem, the tendency to reject radi- 
cal projects applies to labor laws and other measures 
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designed to improve the condition of the working 
classes. . . . In 1870 the people of Zurich rejected a 
cantonal law which reduced the period of work in 
factories to twelve hours a day, etc.’’ This last is true. 
Thé reasons for this rejection are given to me by Hon. 
Charles Burkly, of Zurich, who has been in the legis- 
lative council, and who is still working for the people, 
although seventy-three years old. He says: ‘‘ The 


reasons for this rejection are manifold. /irs/—A great’ 


number of industrial workingmen only worked twelve 
hours anyway, and a large part of them, if not a major- 
ity, worked only eleven, ten and a-half and ten hours. 
These, of course, voted ‘No,’ fearing that such an ugly 
legal working day might lengthen their working time. 
Secondly—The poor, half-starved weavers and spinners 
feared a reduction of wages, as their masters authori- 
tatively told them would be the case; and, /hird/y, the 
bulk of the peasantry, being impartial and not at all 
concerned, would not force it on the city workers 
when it was very evident that they did not want it. 
So that only 18,216 voted ‘Yes’ and 26,983 voted ‘No.’”’ 
When workingmen, who work less than twelve hours, 
vote against a twelve-hour day, it puts an entirely dif- 
ferent face on the vote than to state the bald fact. It 
also shows how a half-truth is the worst kind of mis- 
statement. 

Mr. MacDonald says again: ‘‘In 1877, rejection of 
a similar federal law,’’ and Mr. Lowell makes the 
same assertion. This is not true. In 1877 the Swiss 
people accepted a law fixing eleven hours as the legal 
working day, by a vote of 181,204 ‘‘Yes’’ against 
170,857 ‘‘No,”’ and in Zurich the vote was 26,443 ‘‘Yes"’ 
and 26,492 ‘‘No,’’ a slight majority for rejection. 
These facts were published in the Direct Legislation 
Record for September, 1894, and in German in the 
book, entitled, ‘‘Initiative and Referendum,’ by Herr 
Heinrich Stulsi, the Zurich secretary of state. Such 
a misstatement might be expected in a newspaper 
article, but not by a scholar in a magazine of standing. 

To show the popular feeling about the working-day, 
it is only necessary to state that the first normal work- 
ing-day legally fixed on the continent of Europe was 
enacted in 1864, in the canton of Glarus, by the lands- 
gemeinde, or by direct legislation. Also in Zurich, on 
August 12, 1894, a law for protecting female workers 
to ten hours a day was adopted by a vote of about 
45,000 ‘*Yes’’ against about 11,000 ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. Lowell says that in 1878 they rejected a law 
establishing a school of weaving, and, ‘‘moreover, 
they have repeatedly rejected measures for increasing 
the amount of education in the public schools (1872, 
1885, 1888 and 1891), and they have refused to sanction 
bills to provide free text-books for the children (1887 
and 1888).’’ These facts are true, because, as Mr. 
Burkly says, ‘‘Our peasantry and factory hands are 
too poor to send their children to school two years 
longer, as these laws of 1872, 1885, 1888 and 1891 
intended. They do like the English gentlemen in 
parliament, who do not make laws against their own 
interest. Our peasants said, ‘It’s all very well and 


we're grateful for the good meaning, but we are not 
rich enough to do it, and therefore we reject it.’’’ 
Yet the canton of Zurich and its communes (munici- 
palities) spend yearly (1892) six and a half million 
francs (about $1,300,000) for education, and the popu- 
lation is about 350,000 (the census of 1888 shows 
338,580). This is an average of $3.71 per head of 
population. According to the Statesmari’s Year Book, 
an acknowledged authority, there was spent on educa- 
tion in Italy in 1887-88, by the state, 41,000,000 lire; 
in 1886, by the provinces, 5,000,000 lire, and by the 
communes in the same year, 62,000,000, or a total of 
108,000,000 lire, which is, in round figures, $21,600,000, 
or reckoning the population at 30,000,000, (it was 
30,565,253 in 1888), this would be 72 cents per head, 
Following the same method, using facts obtained from 
the same authority, one finds that Prussia pays 57 cents 
per unit of population for education; Wurtemberg, 55 
cents; France, 74 cents; the United States just under 
$2, and, using facts furnished by David A. Wells in 
‘Recent Economic Changes,’’ Great Britain and Ire- 
land pay $1.45. It strikes me that it will hardly do 
for an Englishman, or even an American, to throw 
stones, as far as educational matters are concerned, at 
the ‘“‘mobocracy”’ of Zurich. Switzerland is a poor 
country, compared with either England or the United 
States, yet the canton of Zurich, under the referen- 
dum which Mr. Lowell says ‘‘has purely a negative 
effect,’’ and which Mr. MacDonald calls the ‘‘phyllox- 
era of legislation,’’ spends, in pzuportion to its popu- 
lation, nearly double the amount spent in Mr. Lowell's 
country for education, and more than two and a-half 
times the amount spent in Mr. MacDonald’s home, and 
from four to six times the amount spent in surround- 
ing countries. 

Also remember that Zurich has the obligatory refer- 
endum, and every one of these laws appropriating these 
large amounts for education has been approved by the 
people. Therefore, they must be credited with know- 
ing a good thing. And it is no wonder that amongst 
all of the laws submitted to the people, some could 
be found which, while good in themselves, were too 
expensive for the people to adopt. Likely, these laws 
were passed by the legislative body just so that they 
could get the opinion of the people on this question of 
expense and heavier taxes. 

The same thing is true of factory and labor legisla- 
tion, in which Zurich, as being one of the principal 
manufacturing cantons, is pre-eminent, and in which 
Switzerland as a whole is abreast, if not ahead, of the 
most advanced parts of the United States or Great 
Britain. 

Mr. MacDonald says: ‘‘The most reactionary and 
backward cantons use the referendum the most.’ 
‘The contrary is true,’’ writes Mr. Burkly. ‘The 
most reactionary canton, Friburg, has not yet got the 
referendum—the only canton in Switzerland with 
neither the referendum nor initiative."’ 
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LABOR AND INDEPENDENCE. 


Mankind is endowed with certain unalienable rights, 
among which are the right of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.— Declaration of I/ndependence, 
July 4, 1776. 

Who can hear or read these immortal words 
without feeling the blood warming and tingling 
with gratitude to the noble savants and heroic 
fathers of our revolution for national independ- 
ence? Whocan calmly contemplate these lofty 
aspirations bursting forth from the innermost 
springs of pure, human hearts, without feeling 
that mankind was made the better for their 
utterance? A rubicon had been passed by 





their coinage; a goal of the highest order had 
been erected for men to set their pace, to tone 
their voice, to clarify their mental vision. 

In celebrating independence day none shoyld 
be unmindful of the fact that, apart from cre- 
ating a new nation, the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of that nation coupled with it even a 


-higher, a nobler conception and charter of 


the rights of man. 

We have every reason to feel a pride in the 
achievements of our people; we have right to 
expect that they will perform their highest 
duty to their fellow-men, that the glorious 
heirloom of freedom and independence, to 
which they are the legatees, shall neither be 
neglected nor lost by over-conceit, over-confi- 
dence or indifference. 

With our songs and heart-swells of joy in 
celebrating our national independence, are 
mingled the sympathy with and the indignation 
at the wrongs suffered by myriads of our people, 
unhappy and disconsolate at the thought of nat- 
ural wants unappeased, rational desires frus- 
trated, human hopes blasted, and freedom groan- 
ing under the weight of a galling yoke. 

The gilded palaces of the pampered few to 
the miserable hovels where poverty, misery and 
despair almost abound, are but a few rods apart. 
The one made separate and distinct from the 
other by artificial and unnaturallaws. Foisted 
upon our people through the cunning and chi- 
canery of the one, the ignorance, or better, the 
indifference of the other. ‘That ‘‘ eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty ’’ to-day as much 
so as a century past, must be plain, even to the 
most casual of observers. To exercise that vig- 
ilance is the duty of the hour. ~ 

The rich, the wealth possessors, no longer 
have any choice of country in which liberty 
is more readily accorded or denied them. 
For them the whole world is not only a 
cradle, but one complete realm of liberty and 
freedom. 

From time immemorial it has always been 
and is so now the mission of the workers, the 
wealth producers of the world, to struggle for 
liberty, to maintain that degree of freedom 
already achieved and still to battle, to suffer 
and to bear the burdens and sacrifices that the 
last vestiges of wrong and injustice may be 
overcome and real, true liberty established in 
the full noon-day of her glory. 

And for the workers, what to them is the 
means by which their vigilance may be aroused, 
exercised and maintained. ‘To the wage-earn- 
ers the trade unions are the school of political 
liberty, the hope for economic freedom. ‘A 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night,’’ to lead the hosts of labor onward and 
upward to the goal of their emancipation. 
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Truly may we repeat the inspired poet’s chant 
when singing an ode to the trade unions : 


They upward, upward press the people to that pure, 
exalted plane 

Where no throne shall cast a shadow, and no slave 
shall wear a chain. 

They have trampled on the fagots, broken crucifix and 
wheel, 

Banished block and thong and hemlock and the heads- 
man’s bloody steel. 

Forced the churchhold to surrender stake and scourge 
and bolt and bar, 

Torn the key from off its girdle, thrown the gates of 
truth ajar. 

They have forced the titled tyrants human rights to 
recognize, 

And, with the lance of knowledge, slain a legion lies. 

They are lighting lamps of freedom on a million altar 
stones 

With torches they have kindled at the blaze of burn- 
ing thrones. 

And this light will sweep and circle to the very ends 
of earth, 

Touching with immortal beauty every heart on every 
hearth, 

eee every human being underneath the silent 
skies, 

And transfiguring our planet to a perfect paradise. 

As we higher march and higher on in this light serene 

Every man will be a kaiser, every woman be a queen. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISERY. 


Perhaps there is no more ludicrous spectacle 
in connection with the labor movement than is 
the attitude of the men who, committed to one 
school or another of so-called scientific thought 
upon the labor. question, decry all efforts 
directed to uplift the masses of labor to day 
and the near future,—the schools of thought (? ) 
which produce the pessimists who denounce the 
trade unions, their efforts and achievements as 
paliatives, and who assert that they cannot 
secure better conditions for any long period; 
the men who seek their destruction because 
they, as they say, stand in the way of more 
radical results. 

One may really look on with surprise how 
conclusions so erroneous can be reached; how 
men, in the light of the achievements of the 
workers in trade unions, even dare breathe a 
word against the organizations which have 
done so much, and will do more to raise the 
workers from the slough of despondency and 
despair to hope and determination to achieve 
their full rights, to struggle, suffer and conquer, 
until their emancipation is complete. 

The basic thoughts of these theorists are, as 
we have said, that the trade unions are unable 
to secure any improvement in the conditions of 
the workers. When shown the great changes 
and improvements which have been accom- 
plished through trade union effort, they shift 
their nesition immediately and urge that the 
condition of the workers must become much 
worse before they will move in any line to 
attain radical, permanent results. 


The fact that the world does not progress by 
jumps and bounds, that all forward movements 
in the world have been by easy stages of devel- 
opment, by evolutionary processes, that all 
attempts at ‘‘giant strides’ have brought their 
reaction, leaving the workers in a more hope- 
less condition, counts for naught with these 
philosophers of misery. 

Surely, if the deterioration in the condition 
of the workers, if wretchedness and poverty 
would produce radical and permanent good, 
the labor movements of the United States, 
and England, should be in the lowest rungs 
of industrial reform and the Chinese stand at 
the head of civilization. 

The trade unions are the natural organiza- 
tions of the wage-workers; they are the asso- 
ciations of the wealth producers, defending 
their own interests against the encroachment 
of all others in the complex interests of the 
social, industrial, commercial and professional 
world, 

The purpose of the trade union is to main- 
tain a minimum and to secure a maximum 
standard of life for all; to steadily, but surely, 
step by step, advance the whole body of the 
wage-workers to the attainment of the highest 
possible condition of civilized existence. 

To attain that end, however, it requires 
something more than the fond hope of the 
mere enthusiast or the day dreams of the 
phantasmagoria hunters. ‘To secure for the 
working class equal opportunities, freedom, 
justice and emancipation requires the assertion 
of their ability to comprehend and take advan- 
tage and to administer the affairs of the altered 
social conditions. To become possessed of 
these qualifications necessitates the experience 
which can and will only come to them from 
the management of their own organizations of 
their own class—the trade unions—the germ of 
any future state of society into which the pres- 
ent may merge or develop. 

The trade unions’ first mission is to organize 
the workers more thoroughly, compactly and 
aggressively, that the toilers may be in a posi- 
tion to defend their interests under all condi- 
tions and circumstances and on all fields; to 
provide for the strike or lockout, and thus 
prevent their frequent recurrence; to make 
advances and inroads on the profit-monger in 
whatever garb he may appear; to secure less 
hours of labor for the over-employed and 
remunerative toil for the unemployed; to res- 
cue the young and the innocent children from 
the clutches of the grab-all-almighty-dollar 
worshipper and place them in the playground 
and the school room; to undertake and wage 
to-day the ceaseless, endless battles of labor 
and not shirk the duties, responsibilities or the 
sacrifices which should be borne and made, 
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so that the struggles of those who are to 
follow us may be aware of the fact that we 
in our day did our share in life’s struggles for 
a better and happier life, for he is, indeed, a 
coward who would shift the battles of to-day 
from his own upon the shoulders of the genera- 
tions to follow, when they would become more 
intense, bitter and brutal. 

The trade unions are the natural and legit- 
imate heirs of all the struggles and battles, the 
sacrifices and heroism, the victories or adver- 
sities of the working class of all ages and all 
times. They are the naturally and historically 
developed organizations of the wage-workers, 
reaching the highest possible point of num- 
erical growth, comprehensive breadth and 
aggressive force as measured with the most 
advanced state of the general intelligence, 
wants, desires and demands of the workers of 
their time. ‘Therefore, to antagonize the move- 
ment of the working class, for the working 
class, by the working class—the trade union—is 
to range one’s self on the side of the enemy of 
the working class. 

To pretend that antagonism to the trade 
union is for the workers’ interests is as shallow 
as the theories upon which they are founded, 
as sophistical, weak and defenseless, 

Regardless from which side the opposition 
to the trade union is directed, whether from 
the callous, soulless, cruel defénders of present 
economic conditions or the bigoted doctrinaire 
whose philosophy and theories are out of har- 
mony with the facts, and hence denounce the 
facts, we may write them all down as the nat- 
ural enemies of labor’s progress—the toiler’s 
emancipation. 

Workers, organize in your unions. Unite 
in a broad, comprehensive federation, that you 
may more readily defend yourselves from the 
open enemy, as well as the pretended friend, 
who has the dulling, deadening opiate of his 
theory to offer as a substitute for the substan- 
tial relief and prospective remedy secured and 
struggled for by the trade unions. 

Well may the trade unionists declare that it 
is not only the philosophy of misery which is 
preached to them, but that these pseudo friends 
(but real enemies) make a woeful exhibition 
of the misery of their philosophy. 


A UNION AND ITS LIBELERS. 


Inarecent article, that mud-slinging, would be 
union-wrecking organ of the socialist party of 
New York, 7he People, undertook to declare 
to the enemies of labor that the Cigarmakers 
International Union was bankrupt. ‘The fig- 
ures in the report of the organization were 
falsified, its predictions of the downfall of the 
organization were simply the wicked wish 
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which was father to the thought, and its sta- 
tistics criminal. 

Unquestionably, in the desperation of this 
delectable socialist editor, who steeps his pen 
in gall every time he writes anything in con- 
nection with a trade union, has over-reached 
himself and endeavored to substitute subtrac- 
tion for addition. He plainly says that adding 
two to two leaves nothing. It is a plain case 
of malicious falsification of the accounts of a 
progressive, aggressive and substantial trade 
union—the Cigarmakers International Union. 

But, even were the condition of the organi- 
zation as precarious (which it is not) as he 
would have the world believe, we appeal to 
the unprejudiced in all walks of life whether it 
would then be right to play into the hands of 
the enemy by giving him the weaknesses of 
the organization and pointing out its vulner- 
able spot, if such there be? 

A few weeks ago a labor paper was launched 
in the interest of the trade union movement. 
In its salutatory as to its purposes, it said: ‘‘It 
is desirable to print the various transactions of 
the meetings of each union save and except 
those matters, which, if printed, would put 
the enemy on guard and threaten the material 
interests of organized labor.’’ How different 
the tone, how different the sentiment, how 
different the principle involved, declared by 
this trade union paper to the bombastic, Judas 
Iscariot sheet, Zhe People. 

Sometime ago we called attention to the fact 
that the triangle leaders of the New York 
socialist party consisted of a professor without 
a profession, a lawyer without a brief, a statis- 
tician who will prove anything anyone desires 
for the revenue there may be in it. We said, 
too, that these acts lead one to suspect them of 
being Pinkerton detectives, hired for the pur- 
pose of destroying the trade union movement 
and placing the workers in a helpless position, 
at the tender mercies of the corporate and 
capitalist classes; they certainly acted like 
Pinkerton men, and that soon this would be 
manifested. It has come to pass sooner than 
we anticipated, for it may now be safely 
asserted that Professor (?) Daniel Deleon, 
alias Loeb, has followed in the footsteps of 
Professor Garside, and is the paid hireling of 
the Pinkerton agency. 

The Cigarmakers International Union will 
endure long after its libelers and detractors 
have passed the rubicon of this life. It will 
live to fight, and fight the battles of the trade 
for the upbuilding of the organization, the 
improvement in the condition of its workers; 
and will be found struggling and conquering, 
shoulder to shoulder with the advance guard 
of the trade unions of America now and ever- 
more, until the dawn of emancipation day. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE old and terse saying that there are three kinds 
of liars in this world—plain liars, damn liars and sta- 
tistic—receives an all-’round corroboration. — 7%e 
People, 

Wonder whether that organ of viciousness 
was on the point of making a confession when 
it declared this fact, and whether it had in 
mind the plain liar, Daniel DeLeon, a/ias Loeb; 
the d—d liar, Hugo Vogt, and the statistician, 
Lucien Saniel ? 


THE speech Goy. John P. Altgeld, of Illin- 
ois, delivered at the Chicago Auditorium on 
‘*Bimetalism,’’ in reply to the speech of Sec- 
retary Carlisle, has been made a part of the 
Congressional Record, Union members desir- 
ing a copy of Governor Altgeld’s thoughtful 
and excellent speech can obtain it free by writ- 
ing to the senator of their state or their mem- 
ber of congress. 


Mr. J. C. ANDERSON has been expelled from 
the socialist party of Omaha because he would 
not retract what he did not publish or say, and 
because he would not write a statement which 
he did not believe. Another charge was that 
he had written a letter to a labor paper which 
was not an organ of the socialist party. If 
this is a precursor of what justice would be 
under socialist party domination, give us Ricks, 
Taft, Grosscup, et al. 


DuRING the past month a number of central 
bodies have been furnished with the names of 
able and qualified speakers to deliver addresses 
at the Labor Day demonstrations. We have 
the names of several more able speakers who 
have consented to officiate in that capacity 
upon very moderate terms. If there are other 
central bodies who are desirous of the services 
of qualitied speakers, they would do well to 
communicate with the office of the American 
Federation of Labor at once. 


THE remarkable growth of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is evidenced in the fact that dur- 
ing the month of June last year there were but 
twenty local and one national charters issued, 
while during the same month this year there 
have been forty-two local, three national, and 
three city central charters issued: The Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, 
the National Union of Textile Workers, and 
the Federated Association of Wire Drawers are 
the latest to get into line with their fellow 
workers, and also the central labor unions of 
Leadville, Col., Lockport, N. Y., and Bidde- 
ford and Saco, Me. The application of the 
State Federation of Utah has also been received, 
and several local applications are pending 
proper endorsement. The above showing does 


not, of course, include the large number of 
local charters issued by national unions attached 
to the Federation, which issue their own char- 
ters, and which report surprising gains all along 
the line. We tender our congratulations to our 
fellow workmen. 


THE New York Volkszettung is the twin sis- 
ter to the People, the socialist organ of the 
socialist party. Socontemptible, malicious and 
falsifying were its reports of the meetings of 
the New York Central Labor Union that a res- 
olution was passed by that body debarring the 
representatives of that paper from attendance 
at its sessions. One can imagine the falsifica- 
tions and malicious representations in that sheet 
when it is borne in mind that the representa- 
tives of all newspapers, capitalistic and other- 
wise, have free access to the meetings of the 
New York Central Labor Union. 





IN our last issue we commented upon the 
attitude of the Cleveland Cétizen, urging local 
unions when in trouble to demand that the 
American Federation of Labor should support 
them. We then stated that the Citizen could 
be engaged in better work ; that if it desired 
the American Federation of Labor should be in 
a position by which such demands could be 
complied with it were better to create an agita- 
tion by which a great defense fund could be 
founded. The Citizen replies that this was its 
purpose. It asserts that the American Feder- 
ation of ‘Labor ‘‘is an unwieldy machine and 
almost useless, and that Mr. Gompers is aware 
of that fact.’’ 

In reply we would say, that the Ci¢/zen is 
starting in at the wrong end. If its purpose is 
to start an agitation to build a fund, let our 
worthy contemporary and others aid us in our 
efforts to impress upon the minds of the work- 
ers the necessity of contributing higher dues to 
their unions, and the unions in turn to contrib- 
ute higher dues to the American Federation of 
Labor. ‘This is the way by which a défense 
fund can be created, not by the failure to con- 
tribute to the unions and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and in the meantime to make 
demands on the latter for funds which the Ci#- 
izen knows do not exist for such purposes, and 
toward which the members have not contributed. 

The British Trade Union Congress has no 
defense fund in case of strikes, notwithstand- 
ing it has been in existence for more than a 
quarter of a century, yet no one undertakes to 
say that #¢ is ‘‘an unwieldy machine and almost 
useless.’’ The American Federation of Labor 
proposes to be something more to the American 
wage earners than is the British Trade Union 
Congress. It purposes the idea of aiding the 
workers on all fields of agitation, education and 
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advancement, and to be of all possible benefit 
in case of trade disputes, but if it is to be a 
potent factor in this work, our fellow organ- 
ized workers should be taught to understand 
that if they expect to have a fund at their com- 
mand in time of industrial war, they must pre- 
pare for it in time of peace. 

WiIrTH the general introduction of the type- 
setting machine in the newspaper offices, the 
employers usually give union printers the first 
opportunity of employment. The union estab- 
lishes different scales of wages for the ability 
of the workman io perform the duties required. 
The N. Y. Volkszeitung, the socialist organ, 
however, has discharged all old employes who 
failed to come up to the highest notch of com- 
position on the machine; and still these people 
proclaim themselves friends of labor. 

ORGANIZERS are requested, when organizing 
a union, to prevail upon these organizations to 
also apply for charter outfit as well as making 
application for the charter. ‘The outfit sent to 
the union for an additional five dollars exceeds 
that amount in cost to the A. F. of L., but 
we recognize that unless the union starts out 
with its seal, books, stationery, etc., it is not 
‘tin business,’’ and our experience has shown 
that unions with simply a charter, without 
their outfit, are usually of a temporary char- 
acter. The outfit enables them to transact 
their business in a business manner. The 
unions then take on a degree of permanency 
otherwise unknown. 


THE street car strike of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
is still on. The people are with the strikers 
heart and soul. President Gompers had a 
conference with the president, vice-president, 
and other managers of the railroad company, 
participated in by Governor Upham, of Wis- 
consin. The company expressed a desire for 
an adjustment by which the strikers could be 
employed, but offered no solution by which 
that end could be obtained. President Gom- 
pers proposed that the hours of labor of all 
should be reduced in order that all might be 
employed. ‘This was rejected by the company’s 
managers, thus exposing the shallowness and 
insincerity of their professions. A great meet- 
ing was held in the evening, composed of strik- 
ers and about three thousand of their sympa- 
thisers, which President Gompers addressed, 
making a report of his efforts at an adjustment, 
and appropriately criticising the company’s 
hypocrisy. The attitude taken by organized 
labor was thoroughly endorsed, and the deter- 
mination ‘‘to walk’’ again enthusiastically 
declared. 


Wuat a sight! Professor De Leon, alias 
Loeb, who never knew, according to his own 
theory, what it is to earn an honest dollar, pre- 
siding over a labor congress. ‘These people 
want to dominate the American labor move- 
ment. We opine they never will. 


THE office in which the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is printed was burned out on the even- 
ing of June 14. As much ‘‘pi’’ resulted, this 
issue is a few days late, but we feel sure our 
readers will pardon us and the printers, who 
labored manfully to get to press as soon as 
possible. 





SINCE when has it come to pass that Mr. 
Washington Hessing, of the Chicago postoffice, 
has assumed the attitude of chief bogie and 
general scare-crow for the goldites? His pre- 
dictions of blood—cold, warm, streaming, con- 
gealed oceans and rivers of blood—betoken 
either the weakness of a hopeless cause, the 
pricking of a guilty conscience, or the craving 
plea of cowardice for the behests of a master. 


Just as we are about to go to press the glad 
tidings reach us of the victory of the brave 
fishermen of the Columbia river, Oregon. 
These men, members of Fisherman’s Protective 
Union, No. 6321, American Federation of 
Labor, have been on strike since April 1o last 
for an increase in their wages to 5 cents per 
pound for salmon, and now victory crowns 
with glory the efforts of these able workers and 
warriors. 


TIME is fast flying, Labor Day will soon be 
with us. Don’t delay in beginning your 
preparations and arrangements for its proper 
celebration. Labor Day, September 7, 1896, 
should be memorable in the annals of labor’s 
cause. Every union man, every union and 
every central labor body should be up and 
doing, and from now on bend every effort to 
celebrate joyously and demonstrate emphatic- 
ally that labor shall be free now and evermore. 


WE extend our thanks to our members who, 
in answer to our circulars, are endeavoring and 
succeeding in securing subscribers, as well as 
disposing of many copies at retail. We want 
more of the kind. We will forward any num- 
ber of copies on liberal terms, so that, at least, 
our agents’ time will not be a personal loss. 
Write for circular and blanks. There is no 
reason why our and your magazine cannot 
wield a powerful influence if you only will it. 
The attention of delinquents is called to the list 
of agents published in another column. 
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Trade Unions Now and Hereafter. 
BY HENRY C. BARTER. 

Socialism stands for a social system in which the 
old form of representative government is to be retained, 
with the addition that the government takes to itself 
all functions now controlled by the individual. 

Trade unionism stands for a system in which the 
decaying form of representative government is slough- 
ing off and the new and organic state, or self-govern- 
ment, is forming itself through the different trades 
organizations and trusts. The socialists preach a doc- 
trine of what should be, and try to conform others to 
their ideas. The trade unionists are content to find 
out what is, and conform themselves to the reality. 

The battle-cry of the socialists is the ballot; that of 
the trade unionists, organization. Trade unions are 
the employes’ division of the organic state that is 
growing. They are the result of the working of the 
same principle that produces on the employer’s side the 
trusts and combinations of what is called capital. The 
inevitable working out of this principle is towards 
unity, which means finally the merging of the trades 
union and trusts into one. Each trade or interest in 
society will have its single parliament where it now 
has several, and the relation of one interest with 
another, once it has reached this unity, will be gov- 
erned by the fact in all cases. The interest of the 
individual will have become the interest of all.public 
ownership/will have become a fact through organic 
growth, and the phantom of nationalization will have 
faded. 

This is the government that the trade unionist is 
building on earth. He pays no attention to building 
castles in the air, nor has he hopes of any millennium 
as the socialists have. He believes that the world can- 
not stop still, and that to reach perfection would be 
the greatest calamity. For where there is no progress 
there must be decay. The millennium, or ultimate of 
the socialist’s dream, would rob man of the incentive 
to strive for better things. This taken away, human 
society starts on the downward grade. 

The socialists’ chief outcry against trade unionism is 
that it is too slow. They clamor that the nationaliza- 
tion of all industries would bring about the desired 
freedom at once. Yet they offer no better solvent for 
the control of all things, than through the played-out 
system of representative government. Any sane man 
to-day admits that representative government has 
about passed its period of usefulness. The experience 
of the world with its truth, as absolute as the law of 
gravitation, that the moment a man is elected to rep- 
resent the interests of a constituency, that moment his 
interest and the interests of those he is to represent 
cease to identify. 

You have got to get away from politics before any 
material progress can be achieved. The creed of the 
trade unionist, stated in its simplest form, is ‘* Mind 
your own business.’’ 

Discarding the current loose way of speaking of 
society as a conglomeration of individuals without syn- 
thesis, let us endeavor to speak of it as an organism, 


and to treat it in a physiological way. The thing to 
keep in mind is what St. Paul said to the churches, 
““Ye are all members of one body.”” This was not 
meant as a precept to furnish texts to preachers. It 
was the truthful report of a man who saw and knew 
the world he lived in. What is true then of the world 
so scattered and separated, is a greater truth to-day in 
a world in which distance has been eliminated; a 
world bound together by the wire and rail where every 
interest stands out in clear relief. The key that St. 
Paul furnished in the likeness between the human and 
the social bodies must still be the tool by which we 
gain direction. 

We come to the knowledge of the human body only 
by knowing its members and their functions, and the 
social body can be known in no other way. Man has 
no other pattern than his own organism with which to 
build the state, and the social organism is the work- 
ing out of this. Time will not allow to go extensively 
into the evolutionary side of this presentation. To 
bring this properly before the people the deyelopment 
of the human body would have to be traced from the 
primary stages of the semi-nerveless being to the full 
co-ordinating individual. 

Corresponding stages in the social body could be 
traced from its uncommunicating barbaric condition 
to the state that we live in, with the avenues of com- 
munication erected on every side. I will attempt to 
cover this by saying that the erection of the telegraph 
and telephone wire presents to my mind the likeness 
of the organization of the nervous system in the human 
body. We have just arrived at the stage that enables 
us to grasp the unity existing, and to see as a working 
fact what St. Paul knew only as an idea. With the 
physical fact comes its spiritual meaning. We find , 
that this wonderful nervous system that has been form- 
ing around us is the organ of true government—the 
free circulation of intelligence. The difficulty in recog- 
nizing the new order of things is similar to the exces- 
sive labor of a mother and the struggles of the child at 
birth. The old womb-like or paternal form of gov- 
ernment still clings to the form of the child or the 
new state, but it fights for its own individuality. 

The representative form of government, as we know 
it to-day, stands for the past and decaying ; the trades 
union councils, and the organizations of merchants 
and manufacturers, stand for the new order of things. 
Back of all legislation can be plainly seen on the one 
hand the bribery or influence of employer, and on the 
other the fear or influence of the employe. Instead of 
letting the men who are doing business, the employer 
and employe, get together and arrange their affairs, 
the old thing, the legislation, still clamors for recog- 
nition, and its rake-off by its unscrupulous laws and 
regulations. 

A brief comparative glance at the benefits achieved 
through legislation, and the benefits derived through 
organization, is all that is asked. It will prove the 
case. I therefore believe that in place of being a men- 
ace to law and order, the trade unions form an integral 
part of the social body, organic in its workings. 








Hip! Hip! For Eight Hours. 
BY EDWARD O'DONNELL, 
[Written for the American Federationist.| 


What tramp is that shaking our land in its sphere, 
From the vain Massachusetts to 'Frisco’s far plain; 

And the lords of industry, why pause they in fear 
While straining each neck to the swelling refrain? 


CHORUS: 
As fierce as the tempest, as fixed as the pole, 
Despising obstruction and mocking earth's powers, 
The toilers, oppressed long in body and soul, 
In thunder tones take up the cry for eight hours. 


No vandals or pirates are we, by our troth ! 
But the ploughers of oceans, the builders of lands, 
Whose limbs become weary, whose hearts teem with wrath, 
Through the unequal contest which science demands, 


Improvement and progress belong to the whole, 
Their blessings are curses when claimed by a few, 

For the workers grow lean on starvation’s grim dole, 
And manhood is dead once you force it to sue. 


We've labored in silence, dear knows, long enough, 
While want 'round our homes threw a chill, painful air, 
And at times we checked protest—content with the rough— 
*Til greed, drunk with power, bade us die in despair. 


The ring of the anvil should cease to vibrate, 
The ploughshare permitted to rust in the soil, 
Until man wins from science a share in his fate— 
More leisure, less hours in the o’erstraining toil. 


CHORUS: 
As fierce as the tempest, as fixed as the pole, 
Despising obstruction and mocking earth's powers, 
The toilers, oppressed long in body and soul, 
United, re-echo the cry for eight hours. 
Boston, Mass. 





——_ 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

DELINQUENT subscribers are requested to remit 
without delay. 

BARBERS’ schools are annoying the union barbers 
in some places. 

THE National Brotherhood of Bookbinders has now 
a membership of 9,500. 

Tue bakers union of Brockton, Mass., has voted 
to join the international. 

THE Table Knife Grinders National Union will meet 
in Birmingham, Conn., July 7. 

THE membership of the National Union of Brewery 
Workers is steadily increasing. 

THe Enterprise and Broadway breweries of San 
Francisco have been unionized. 

THE Stovemounters International Union issued four 
charters during the past month. 

THE immigration bureay is collecting data on the 
effect of immigration on strikes. 

LAND in the center of London recently sold at the 
rate of over £1,750,000 per acre. 
_ THE Stovemounters International Union will hold 
its convention July 7, at Chicago. 

THE engineers on the Clyde, Scotland, have secured 
an advance of one shilling per week. 

MUSICIANS UNION No. 5,579, St. Louis, voted to 
sever all connection with the Knights of Labor. 

THE waiters union of Indianapolis brought an ob- 
noxious house to terms with a boycott of one day. 

ONE result of the street car men’s strike of Milwau- 
kee is that the fares have been reduced to four cents. 

ProF. SETH Low, of Columbia College, has been 
agreed upon as referee by Typographical Union No. 6, 
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of New York, and J. J. Little, publisher, upon the 
existing differences still prevailing in that establish- 
ment. 

THE index of volumes I and II of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST can be had for fifty cents upon appli- 
cation. 

THE Light-Hour Herald is valiantly omeuie the 
Cigarmakers International Union from the attacks of 
the state socialist party. 

THE trade unionists of Virginia have issued a call 
for a convention to form a state federation, to be held 
the second week in July. 

SECRETARY ELDERKIN reports a general improve- 
ment in shipping and an increase in the membership 
of the Seamens National Union. 

JoHN TuRNER, president of the London Shop Assist- 
ants, will speak in Indianapolis, July 2, under the 
auspices of the Central Labor Union. 

THE Elastic Goring Weavers Amalgamated Associ- 
ation has issued a circular asking that preference be 
given to congress, or elastic side, shoes. 

THE painters of Indianapolis doubled their mem- 
bership in June. Fertig & Kevers, antagonizing the 
union for over a year, unionized June 17. 

SEVERAL able articles have been crowded out of this 
issue, and among them one by Adolph Strasser on 
‘*Permanent and Growing Trade Unions.”’ 

THE Garment Workers Union of Cleveland, mainly 
composed of women, resolved to give one day’s pay of 
each week for the benefit of the striking machinists. 

THE United Labor League of Allegheny county, 
Pa., has begun a crusade against Seales labor, and 
will make the Carnegie Steel Company the first ex- 
ample. 

PRESIDENT GOMPERS, in company with Vice-Presi- 
dent O’Connell, attended the meeting of the Cleveland 
Central Labor Union, June 10. Both made short 
addresses, 

THE Johannesberg, Africa, gold fields are over- 
stocked with men, as well as all trades and profes- 
sions, yet thousands from all parts of the world are 
flocking in. 

THE ninth general convention of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners will be held in Mem- 
orial Hall, Cleveland, O., beginning Monday, Septem- 
ber 21, 1896. 

HENRY WISEMAN, general secretary of the bakers, 
visited Indianapolis, May 30, and addressed a mass 
meeting of the bakers, as well as attending to other 
trade matters. 

THE label of the Amalgamated Wood Workers Inter- 
national Union, a cut of which which will be found in 
another column, has been endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

THE Hotel and Restaurant Employes National Alli- 
ance is making giant strides. General Secretary 
Frank A. Egger writes: ‘‘We have issued ten charters 
since we took charge, April 15.’’ 

THE Greenbottle Blowers of the United States will 
hold their convention at Streator, IIl., July 14. One 
of the subjects under discussion will be affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

THIRTEEN thousand members of the London Build- 
ing Trades Union struck for 4d extra per hour and a 
new code of working rules. The demand was con- 
ceded by the Master Builders Association. 

In compliance with the suggestion of the New York 
convention of the American Federation of Labor the 
Metal Polishers International Union and the Brother- 
hood of Brassworkers have rendered their votes to the 
office of the Federation in favor of a joint convention 
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at Syracuse, June 30. Both organizations have elected 
delegates, and it is expected that an amalgamation 
will be effected. Third Vice-President O'Connell 
will be in attendance. 

THE strike of engineers at Aberdeen, Scotland, has 
ended, the employers having agreed to grant an imme- 
diate advance of one shilling per week in wages and a 
similar advance on the first pay-day in August. 


THE clerks are rapidly forging ahead in the work of 
organizing. General Secretary Ed E. Mallory writes: 
“Our record this year will eclipse that of former years, 
and we are greatly indebted to your general organizers.”’ 


Wuat is known as the ‘‘Loud”’ bill, which proposed 
to restrict certain kinds of second-class mail matter 
from passing through the mails, has been before both 
houses of congress this session, but has failed to come 
to a vote. 

A FEW months ago there were two unions with less 
than 250 members in Biddeford, Mass. ‘To-day there 
are nine unions with a membership of over 2,000; 
with an exceedingly live central labor union, just 
organized. 

DETROIT carpenters are well pleased over the manner 
in which their big strike was settled. The employers 
pledged themselves to inaugurate the eight-hour day 
January 1, and pay a minimum rate of twenty-five 
cents an hour. 

ON June 2, 1896, the United States senate passed a 
bill prohibiting the secretary of the treasury or other 
executive officer of the federal government from issu- 
ing bonds without the authority of congress. It has 
not yet passed the house. 

In a speech before the Chicago Bar Association on 
June 7, Justice Brown, of the United States Supreme 
Court, said: ‘‘The gigantic trusts and other forms of 
financial combinations are the cause of the discontent 
and uneasiness of the people. Trusts must go.’’ 

THE Indianapolis Zasor Leader appeared June 18, 
with Organizer J. P. Hannegan as manager. There is 
always need for more labor papers, and it is the expe- 
rience that upon their advent the daily papers give 
more space to labor news. Such is the effect of com- 
petition. 

THE National Association of Steamship and Railway 
Employes of Germany held a congress on the 24th, 
25th and 26th of May, at Halberstadt. A number of 
very important relief measures were adopted, looking 
towards the improvement of the condition of the 
workers. 

Wuat threatened to be a very great strike of the 
Longshoremen and Mineral Mine Workers at Escan- 
ada, was happily avoided through the thorough organ- 
ization of the men and the timely advice and tact of 
our energetic organizer, Frank J. Weber, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

THE first number of the Zongshoremen appeared 
June 4, issued from Detroit. Publishers, Henry C. 
Barter, secretary of the international union, and John 
R. Burton. The men of that calling will, no doubt, 
find it a valuable aid in organizing as well as a means 
of communication. 

THE Jewish Volkzeitung, a new weekly published 
in the interest of the Hebrew trade unionists of New 
York by members of the Garment Workers Unions, 
reached a circulation of 12,000 the first issue. Evi- 
dently the would-be trade union wreckers will not 
have it all their own way. " 

SuNDAY, June 7th, the Central Labor Union of Cin- 
cinnati held a monster demonstration at the Ludlow 
Lagoon, in honor of the 1oth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Cincinnati Ardeiterzei/ung, which was started 
as a result of the eight-hour movement among the 
printers, May ist, 1886. President Gompers was the 


speaker of the day, and delivered an address before 
5,000 people. The demonstration was in every way a 
success, and the large surplus over the expenses went 
to the treasury of the Central Labor Council. 

THE twenty-third annual conference of the National 
Organization of Charities and Corrections was held in 

srand Rapids week beginning June 7. On that date 
John D. Flanagan, organizer of the International 
Typographical Union, delivered an able address on 
the beneficial features of trade unions. 

AN international congress of miners sat in Belgium 
the last week in May, representing over 1,000,000 
workers. A resolution that all wee J labor in mines 
should be forbidden was unanimously adopted, and 
that all mines should be taken over by the state was 
adopted by 737,000 to 126,000 against. 

THE machinists employed at the Brown-Hoisting 
Company, of Cleveland, O., have been on strike for 
the past five weeks, for a reduction of the hours of 
labor, an increase of wages and the recognition of the 
union. Grand Master James O'Connell and President 
Gompers addressed the strikers on June 9. 

THE granite cutters of Washington, D. C., celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of their achievement of the eight- 
hour day by a social gathering on Saturday evening, 
June 13. General Secretary James Duncan (and Vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor) deliv- 
ered an address appropriate to the occasion. 

PINKHAM & Co., Boston, have given up the Arena, 
It is now done by Skinner, Bartlett & Co., another 
non-union concern. Reports from Boston are that 
three houses refused the contract. If the Avena man- 
agement is wise it will settle with the Typographical 
Union and organized labor before it is too late. 


THE Phillips bill has passed the House but not the 
Senate, where it will be presented upon reassemblin 
of Congress. The status of the immigration bill is 
similar. The latter, however, has not n endorsed 
by the Federation, which, on the contrary, at the 
Denver convention declared against further restriction 
in this direction. 

THE Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers held the most successful meeting last month 
in Detroit that it has had in many years. The pre- 

ared scale has been generally adopted by the manu- 
| seeing There are a few, however, with whom the 
organization will have considerable trouble during the 
coming summer. 

In the Knox county, Indiana, circuit court, June 4, 
William Drummond, formerly a freight conductor on 
the Evansville & Terre Haute railroad, got a verdict 
for $3,550 damages against the railroad for being black- 
listed by Superintendent Corbett, which had made it 
imponstble to secure employment on any other road 
since the Debs strike in 1894. 

GENERAL SECRETARY TuHos. I. Kipp, of the amal- 
gamated wood workers, says: ‘Since the boycott was 
placed upon the Quincy Showcase Works we have suc- 
ceeded in taking work away just as it was within 
their grasp.’ This is the concern that discharged a 
union foreman, as well as a committee which pro- 
tested against such discrimination. 


ANOTHER violation of trial by Ary has occurred in 
San Francisco. On May 28, the See published certain 
testimony in the case of Talmadge vs. Talmadge, 
which Judge Catlin, from the bench, denounced as 
false. The Ace, in language as efmphatic as it was 
justifiable, took exception to this charge, maintained 
that what it said was true, and expressed contempt 
for any court which would distort the truth. There- 
upon, the editor of the Aee, Charles K. McClatchy, 
was ordered to appear before Judge Catlin and show 
cause why he should not be punished for contempt. 
He was ably represented by Attorney Reddy, who 








offered to prove the truth of the Aze’s assertions, but 
the judge denied him the right, refused to hear any 
testimony whatever, and fined the editor $500, with 
the alternative of confinement in the county jail for 
250 days. 

THE German Trade Union Congress had 138 dele- 
gates, representing fifty-six organizations, consisting 
of 236,000 members. ‘The Congress lasted five days, 
and in that time adopted a large number of resolutions 
tendin > pam the movement upon a more clearly 
defined trade union basis. We hope in the near future 
to give a full resume of work performed. 

Dip you ever make an effort to secure a new reader 
—a new subscriber—for the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
ist? If you have not, you certainly should begin 
now. Show a copy to a friend or fellow-unionist. 
Bring it to the notice of your union. This paper rep- 
resents your side of your struggle and you should 
seek to extend the sphere of its usefulness. 


THE third annual meeting of the Irish Trade Con- 
gress was held recently in Limerick. The parlia- 
mentary committee expressed satisfaction at the fac- 
tory and workshop laws that had been secured. A 
resolution was adopted that no efforts should be 
spared toward influencing parliamentary candidates 
to bring about a system of taxation that will press 
first on ground rents, or the ‘‘single tax.’’ 


At the recent convention of the Pattern Makers 
National League, held in Philadelphia, the following 
board of officers was elected: President lL. R. Thomas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-president, Wm. Jones, Cleveland, 
O.; secretary-treasurer, John F. McBride, to12 South 
Twenty-second St., Philadelphia, Pa.; executive board, 
Hy. Frommann, St. Louis, Mo.; John Hill, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Geo, J. Clark, Erie, Pa.; Jas. Wilson, Chi- 
cago, III. 

ON Monday evening, June 8, a conference was held 
between the representatives of the Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly and the Chicago Labor Congress, pre- 
sided over by President Gompers. An effort was made 
to adjust the differences, and it was resolved that the 
respective organizations be requested to resume nego- 
tiations for amalgamation. Evidence of the matters in 
dispute was taken for future reference. It is hoped that 
a final adjustment may be amicably reached. 


ONE A. H. Lee, acollege graduate and secretary of 
the socialist party of Minneapolis, calls upon all work- 
ers, this political year, to strike a blow at ‘‘fakirdom,”’ 
copying the slogan of the New York disrupters. How 
long since this upstart and his ilk were entitled to 
speak for labor? His economic ignorance is well 
established in an essay (and which took the university 
prize) by a direct placing of industrial ills at the door 
of machinery. What the college professor don’t know 
about the economic problem eat filla balloon. T. 
C. Brophy, of Massachusetts, also remarks, ‘‘the wail 
of the pure and simple among the cigarmakers can be 
heard on every hand.’’ This refers to the attack of 
the socialists upon the cigarmakers’ union. 

A TRIAL, committee of Bicycle Workers’ Union No. 
1, Chicago, has found M. J. Fox guilty of receiving 
money under false pretenses, ot issuing working 
cards of a bogus labor organization. Last September 
Fox and three others of Chicago, and a man from 
Toledo, formed the Brotherhood of Bicycle Workers’ 
International Union, and applied for a charter to the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘This was never 
granted, but the leaders of the new organization began 
to do business without it. Fox was made general sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charters were issued to Bicycle 
Workers’ Union No. 1, of Chicago, and to other 
unions in Marion, Ind., and Bay City and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. The money paid by them for cards, sup- 
plies, ete., is said to have been received by Fox. 
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Recently the Chicago union became suspicious of the 
brotherhood and withdrew from the organization. 
Nearly all the officers of the latter were members of 
No, 1, and their resignations called attention to the 
rottenness of the brotherhood. 


THE Amalgamated Association of Carpenters and 
Joiners, according to its annual report ape published, 
has 692 branches, with a membership of 44,155. The 
receipts were $597,650, and the expenditures $571,- 
135, with a balance on hand of $407,113. The 
amount paid for ‘‘out of work’’ benefit was $193,232; 
strikes, $33,039; replacing tools, $6,844; accident bene- 
fit, $9,500; sick benefit, $140,895; death benefit, $21,005; 
donations, $6,148; superannuated benefit (pensions for 
old age), $54,828. ‘This society was formed in 1860, 
and has paid out $6,509,315 in benefits to its members. 


THE only Chinese newspaper in the country, outside 
of San Francisco, appeared in St. Louis, June 18. It is 
called the Chinese Weekly News, ‘The paper is four 

ages in size, printed in Chinese characters, on yel- 
ow paper. A translation of the salutatory says it 
is the only live Chinese newspaper in the United 
States—for the education of the Chinese in the Eastern 
and Southern Stateson Americanism. Advising them 
to adopt the dress of this country, and learn to be 
Americans as much as possible, and to demand equality 
of rights and the ballot for all Americanized China- 
men. 


On the evening of June 4th, the cigarmakers of 
Detroit, and their friends, celebrated the ‘‘first anni- 
versary’’ of their strike, by a dance, which lasted until 
the small hours of the morning. These brave workers 
have been on strike now for more than a year, against 
child labor. On the 6th inst., President Perkins, of 
the International Union, and President Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor, together with John 
C. Durnell, the International agent, endeavored to 
effect an adjustment of the difficulty and reported to 
a largely attended meeting of the strikers, who in 
secret ballot, voted 242 to 87, to continue the strike 
until victory is achieved, or at least after the celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘second anniversary.’’ 


THE report of the English Land Restoration League 
isto hand. Five hundred and eighty lectures have 
been delivered during the year and 526,000 leaflets 
— upon the taxation of land values. The British 

rade Union Congress has declared in favor of the 
policy of the league, having adopted the following at 
its last session: ‘‘That it is of extreme importance to 
trade unionists that all the land possible should be 
brought under cultivation, and that we should have a 
more equitable basis of urban taxation. In order to 
attain these objects, the taxation of land values and 
ground rents should be made a test question at the 
next general election.’’ The report speaks highly 
of the last report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The league also defeated a movement to tax 
bicycles, the proceeds of which were to relieve the 
rural landlords of some part of their hereditary bur- 
dens. 

BEN TILLETT, London, Eng., in his annual address 
to the Dockers Union, says: ‘‘Oneof the most regret- 
able signs of the times is that our judges appear to be 
yoverned by their class passions when hearing cases 
in which labor asks for justice. Political corruption 
degrades the bench equally as it debases society. The 
working class has lost ill cealhieens in the integrity 
of our judges. In all cases that have come before our 
prominent judges adverse decisions have been given 
without poe pre Insolence and mendacity have 
been the chief characteristic of all the summings-up, 
men have been imprisoned by the dozen, unions 
mulcted in heavy costs, the law so construed that 
what law was passed in the interest of workmen has 
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been literally revoked, with the avowed object of pre- 
venting labor exercising the right that belongs to it. 
Our courts are centers of corruption and our judges 
mere class creatures and instruments for the malad- 
ministration of the law.’’ 

THE London (Eng.,) Chamber of Commerce adopted 
the following resolutions on the question of arbitration 
in financial disputes: ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
congress the present gigantic expenditure on military 
preparations imposes an intolerable burden on national 
revenues and an immense addition to human labor. 
That the settlement of international differences by 
force of arms is barbarous and unworthy of civilized 
nations, and that differences or disputes arising 
between different governments, which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency, should, as far as possi+ 
ble, be referred to arbitration.”’ 

CONGRESSMAN T. W. PHILLips, New Castle, Pa., in 
his able speech in the house recently, said: ‘‘The 
war of competition as now waged, instead of being 
the life of trade, too frequently means the death of 
one of the contending parties or a combination in 
which the people lose. Property won by fair compe- 
tion or honest toil will be respected ; but won by 
special privileges, unjust competition or fraud in adul- 
teration cannot be respected, and the time is fast 
approaching when such methods of acquisition will 
not be tolerated. The holder of such property cannot 
atone in acts of charity, returning in part to the few 
that which he has wrongfully taken from the many.”’ 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

ELECTRIC PARK has been unionized. 

THE derrick men’s union is organized. 

ALI, the women’s unions have adjourned until fall. 

A CENTRAI, organization of employers’ organiza- 
tions is being agitated. 

THREE-CENT Car fares are agitated by the Building 
Trades Council for workingmen. 

UNIONS of waiters, bartenders, chefs and cooks have 
adopted a uniform scale of prices. 

MOTORMEN and conductors on the West Side street 
car lines have formed an organization. 

THE Union Workman, the organ of the Labor Con- 
gress, has gone where the woodbine twineth. 

AN alleged union of cigarmakers, styling itself Pro- 
gressive Cigarmakers Union, has been organized here. 

THE United Order American Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons is now affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council. 

DorCAS FEDERAL, LABOR UNION will give a picnic 
to its members and friends at Lincoln Park, Saturday, 
August I. 

PREPARATIONS for Labor Day are now under way 
by the Building Trades Council and the Trade and 
Labor Assembly. 

Now that the political campaign is on in full blast, 
the Chicago Musical Society is having its own troubles 
looking after non-union ‘‘ bands.’’ 

C. C. DENT, president of an alleged bricklayers’ 
“union,’’ declares his union will get recognition if it is 
necessary to fight every union in Chicago. 

THE International Printing Pressmens Union elected 
the following officers at its recent convention in this 
city: President, Theodore Galoskowsky, of St. Louis; 
first vice-president, J. Birmingham, Washington; sec- 
ond vice-president, Jas. W. O’Connor, Philadelphia; 
third vice-president, Frank Pampusch, St. Paul; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Jas. Gelson, New York, delegates to 


the American Federation of Labor, Jesse Johnson, 
Nashville, and B. R. Lord, Akron. 


CIGARMAKERS’ UNION No. 14 elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Adam Menche ; recording secretary, 
Nick Lentz ; financial secretary, George Steinweller ; 
treasurer, Henry Gable. 


BICYCLE WORKERS throughout the country are 
warned against an alleged organization here styling 
itself the Brotherhood o Bicycle Mechanics, One M. 
J. Fox, who met himself in front of a West Side bar 
glass, ‘‘organized’’ this union last fall, and, it is alleged, 
has been collecting per capita tax from unions through- 
out the country. Bicycle Workers Union No. 1, Chi- 
cago, of which he was a member, has fined him $100 
and expelled him from the organization for these acts. 


MucH has been printed in the daily press about the 
strike of the iron and steel workers at the North Chi- 
cago Rolling Mills, but in no instance have the locked- 
out men nor the strikers been treated fairly. As the 
writer reorganized Protection Lodge 3, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, visited the 
strikers, locked-out men, the works, and also talked 
to the imported workmen (but who refused to work 
when they learned the cause of trouble), in their behalf 
submit to any fair-minded man a comparison of the 
following table of wages paid when the mills shut down 
three years ago, the wages offered now by the Univer- 
sal Construction Co., and the wages demanded by the 
skilled workman: 


Wages Wages per Union's 


Per Day Day Offered Proposition 
1893. 1896. Per Day. 
Heaters . oo Qe $2.50 $ 6.00 
he 6426+. «00 Se 1,80 
«esses e «cue See Imported 12.00 
eee 10.00 2.50 4.00 
6 os <a:6 +0 8.00 2.50 5.00 
a eee 1.80 3.00 





Organizers’ Reports. 


Edward MeAfee, Lansing, Mich,—Organized six unions, 
metal polishers, pressmen, stovemounters, carpenters, ladies’ 
federal labor union, conductors and motormen, Two strikes 
against reduction in wages. They were won and former wages 
restored. A big fight on all boycotted goods; making the 
American Tobacco Trust look sick. Labels of broommakers, 
cigarmakers, garment workers, shoe workers, tobacco workers, 
and tackmakers are established. 

e J. Orchi, Memphis, Tenn.—Organized retail clerks, The 
American Brewing Company, St. Louis, has been convinced it 
cannot do business here. We agitate all labels. 

Geo. Derrick, Muncie, Ind.—-Organized well drillers. Brick- 
layers refused to work on foundation put in by non-union men. 
Foundation was taken out and men went to work on the third 
day. Glassworkers of gas belt held demonstration here June 
21. State Labor Day committee met in Anderson; representa- 
tives present from Indianapolis, Muncie, Elwood and Alexan- 
dria. There are more non-union cigars sold than union. 

Cc. EK. Carter, Lafayette, Ind.—Organized musicians and 
retail clerks. Labels of cigarmakers, printers and tobacco 
workers are well established in Logansport, and the shoe work- 
ers and garment workers fairly well. 

W. F. Weber, Washington, D, C.—Organized painters. One 
strike; demand for eight-hour day by steam and hot water fit- 
ters. Six firms have been placed on the unfair list. Labels of 
cigarmakers and bakers are established. Things are looking 
very much better. The new central body is doing well. 

J. D. Pierce, Worcester, Mass.—Organized reed and rattan 
workers of Gardner, No strikes. The cigarmakers are hust- 
ling on scab cigars. Business dull. Molders and carpenters 
are taking on new life through holding public meetings. The 
state branch has secured twenty-two new unions and will 
meet here August 3 and 4. 

Jos. P. Keating, Massillon, O.—Organized quarrymen, Push- 
ing boycott on American Tobacco Trust and scab cigars. Pre- 
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paring for Labor Day. Some locals are considering invitations 
to visit Cleveland. 

Ss. P. Ewing, Columbus, O.—Organized agents. One strike. 
Boss horseshoers violated agreement to raise wages and 
shorten hours. Won out. Strikers got demands—nine hours 
and 25 cents increase per day in all shops but one. The new 
bakers union is aiding its craft wonderfully. Organized labor 
is preparing for a big demonstration and picnic, July 4. 

S. E. Colgrove, Kalamazoo, Mich.—Organized bookbinders, 
pressmen, job pressmen, feeders and helpers, One strike; re- 
fusal to pay scale to molders. Victory for the latter. Uniform 
scale established in all shops but one. Quiet and effective work 
being done at alltimes. Cigarmakers’ and printers’ labels in 
general use, 

L. W. Rogers, Leadville, Colo.—Organized mine mechanics. 

W. O, Pinard, Memphis, Tenn.—Organized retail clerks; 
prospects good for large union. ‘Tobacco trust vigorously boy- 
cotted, Labels of cigarmakers, printers and pressmen estab- 
lished, Organized labor tried to defeat a chancellor for 
re-election who granted an injunction against journeymen 
plumbers; failed. 

Joseph T. Cosgrove, Muscatine, Ia.—Organized musicians 


and barbers. Labels of printers and cigarmakers established., 


Are booming union labels and union growing rapidly. 

Joseph Brickel, Providence, R. I.— All boycotts pushed 
Labels of cigarmakers and garment workers established. ‘The 
clanishness of the different nationalities is causing jealousy 
and bad feeling and prevents organizing, as well as hurts the 
trade unions. 

Cc. P. McCambridge, Kansas City, Kan.—Organized laborers, 
American Tobacco Trust and Green Tree beer driven out of 
the city. All labels, including shoe workers new stamp, estab- 
lished; also circle check system, 

P. F. McCarthy, West Dummerston, Vt.—Organized four 
unions of quarrymen, Three strikes and one lockout. One 
for increased wages, three against reductions; partly success- 
ful. Benefits secured, nine hours. Have killed the sale of 
Battle Ax tobacco in this vicinity. Labels of cigarmakers, 
shoe workers and garment workers well established. Vermont 
is a hard place to organize; cause, too many farmers and 
Italians. ° 

James M. Lynch, Syracuse, N. Y.—Organized pressmen and 
stationary engineers. Boycotts vigorously agitated. Have 
protested to police commissionsers against use of Victor wheels 
for mounted squad, All labels boomed through labor league. 
Effort being made to have trade assembly join the Federation, 
movement being bitterly opposed by the state socialists. 

Thos. V. Salisbury, Martins Ferry, O.—Organized clerks. 
Pushing boycott against cigars of H. Seamen & Son, whose 
product is sold in several parts of the United States. 

F. J. Weber, Milwaukee, Wis.—Organized structural iron 
workers. One strike for recognition of the union and increase 
of wages; undecided. All boycotts pushed. Cigarmakers, 
coopers and Federation label in use. Organization will be 
carried on all over the state by the state Federation. 

R. Askew, Ishpeming, Mich.—Organized the iron ore miners 
at Lovette. Cigarmakers label established. ‘Trade dull in all 
the iron ranges, Scores of men out of employment. 

Cc, EK. Ballard, Galveston, Tex.—-Organized laborers. Laborers 
struck for $2 and eight hours. Won in four days—a benefit of 
25 cents more per day and one-half hour's work less. Organ- 
ized street railway men—127 members. Have the cooks and 
waiters about ready to organize; three or four Knights of 
Labor men trying to stop it, but will make it, Cigarmakers 
label on the market but not being pushed. ‘Too little agita- 
tion and too much religious proscription and not enough dis- 
cussion on economic lines. 

Philip Danahy, Rutland, Vt.—The shirtmakers union now 
has over 400 members, The machinists have been reorganized 
and are getting along nicely. Have a federal labor union 
started with twenty-eight members, and the organization of 
the quarrymen will be shortly secured. It is difficult to move 
the barbers, they are so closely allied with their bosses. 

Wm, H,. Winn, Columbus, Ga.—Organized within one week 
the loom-fixers union, carders and spinners union, and the 
dyers union in that city. This, together with the weavers, 
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organized a month ago, will form a nucleus, and we shall have 
at least 5,000 of the textile workers of this city and vicinity 
organized before the end of the year. 

Wm. Mudge, Negaunee, Mich.--Organized a federal labor 
union. There has been a general discrimination against mine 
workers. It is so hard to educate along the line of labels that 
very little has been accomplished. 

T. M. Crowley, Meriden, Conn —Organized three unions of 
barbers, machine woodworkers and suspender weavers. Are 
pushing the boycotts on bicycles and American Tobacco Trust. 
Cigarmakers and bakers labels are the principal ones. Busi- 
ness is very dull and disastrous to organizations. 

J. P. McDonnell, Patterson, N, J.—We had one small strike of 
weavers for restoration of wages; compromised. There is 
likely to be an early revival in the movement here. A federal 
labor union is in course of organization. 

J. C. McBroom, Toledo, O.—Organized tobacco workers and 
firemen. ‘Two strikes; against unfair superintendent and 
refusal to sign coopers’ scale. Expect to win both. Pushing 
boycott on Crescent bicycles and Schlitz Brewing Company, 
at request of coopers. Have five unions under way. Bicycle 
trade is almost all idle. 

F. J. Weber, Milwaukee, Wis.—-The street-car strike reminds 
one of the Romans’ uprising under the leadership of Valerius 
and Horatius in the fifth century, B. C., against the decemviri 
or wicked ten, The boycott here is also an uprising of the 
plebians against a gigantic corporation that has oppressed the 
people and through a system of political trickery, which, in 
olden times and other lands, such robbery was wrought by the 
red hand of rapine and war. This company, by the trickery 
and chicanery of manipulating the laws, the law-makers, both 
the common council and the legislature of our state, the 
different mayors of our city and the executives of the state, 
has at last oppressed the people so that an uprising has come 
about, and the people say, Halt! no more robbery, no more 
trickery, no more injustice is wanted; we demand fair play. 

T. D. Flynn, Helena, Mont.—Organized laborers. Boycotts 
and labels attended to. The outlook is very good. 

F. H. Hatch, Portland, Me.—Organized ring spinners, dress- 
ers, barbers, federal labor union and central labor union in 
Biddeford and Saco, Placed typographical label in Pruneau & 
Haswell's, Biddeford, and took in printers. 

John H. McGrath, Zanesville, O.—We have ten unions. Had 
a strike and lockout; the former bad, the latter good. All mer- 
chants handle union goods, and boycotts furthered. Will soon 
have bakers, tailors and barbers organized. Trade unionism 


on the boom, 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE attention of delinquent subscribers is respect- 
fully called to the red X upon the wrapper. 


Joun T. EtLiort, general secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators of, America, reports 
that charters were issued to painters unions of the 
following cities since May 1, 1896: Kansas City, Kan.; 
Sandwich, I1l.; Victor, Col.; Aurora, Ill.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Gardiner, Me.; Anaconda, Mont.; Greenville, Miss.; 
Rock Islaud, Ill.; New Westminster, B. C.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Warren, Pa., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
thirteen in all, and several on the way. 


At the close of Congress the bill giving trial by 
jury and other safeguards in prosecution for contempt 
of court was adopted, but it has not yet been presented 
to the House. It continues the power of summary pun- 
ishment when an offense is committed in the immedi- 
ate presence of a judge, but in indirect contempts, 
such as the violation of an injunction, the bill pro- 
vides that the accused shall be given a full hearing, 
with opportunities to summon witnesses and offer de- 
fense. In case of conviction appeal to the supreme 
court is provided. Senator Platt opposed it as revo- 
lutionizing the judicial system. wo other bills 
upon the same subject were reported favorably to the 
house, but no action was taken. 
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‘The following letter is self-explanatory. We are 
frequently asked for an expression of opinion on the 
question of the seven-days-a-week work, Sunday work, 
etc., so that we have concluded to publish the letter as 
being an answer to many in orfe: 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soto BLOcK, INDIANAPOLIS, June 12, 1896. 


Miss Jennie Finnie, Secretary Victor (Col.) Trades Assembly: 

DEAR SISTER—I am in receipt of a letter from the executive 
office of the Retail Clerks National Protective Association call- 
ing attention to the fact that a committee of citizens called 
upon your trades assembly, at its last meeting, with the request 
that your assembly should sanction the movement for the open- 
ing of the stores and business houses in your city on Sunday. 
Iam asked my opinion upon the matter, and in order that I 
may express it in a manner calculated to be most clear, I write 
direct to you and through you to your trades assembly. 

In the first place, let me say that upon economic, social, as 
well as upon moral grounds, the request of the committee of 
business men is entirely unjustifiable as well as wrong in prin- 
ciple. The beasts of burden have their time of rest and recu- 
peration, and certainly what nature and nature's laws intended 
for them cannot be less so to civilized men. 

If there were a great famine for food or the other necessities 
of life, for the people of your city to work almost incessantly 
would be justifiable; but in our day, when the earth yields up 
its fruit in abundance, when the laborer is more than a hundred- 
fold more productive than was his father, when, with the aid of 
the latest improved machinery and tools of labor, with steam 
and electricity applied to wealth’s production, when the steam- 
ships and the railroads rush from one end to the other of our 
country and of the world, it does seem beyond reason that any 
one should make a request by which the toiling masses, or any 
portion of them, be required to toil seven days of the week. 

So sure as the stores and business houses are open seven 
days in the week, just so sure will the seven-days-a-week work 
become the general rule among our fellow-workers, and just so 
sure will larger numbers of workmen become unemployed by 
reason of the extra labor required of those who are over- 
employed, This will mean not seven days’ pay for seven days’ 
work, but will mean seven days’ work for six days’ pay and less. 

The whole history of the labor movement is replete with the 
evidence that when the hours of labor or the days of labor are 
increased, wages are reduced, and the conditions of the toilers 
steadily deteriorate, while, on the other hand, a reduction in 
the hours of labor has always produced higher wages, improved 
conditions, surroundings and homes, better citizens, better 
fathers, better husbands, better men. 

The request made by the committee of citizens to your trades 
assembly is an insult to your intelligence. It is an infringe- 
ment upon your rights and ought to be rejected with the scorn 
and contempt it deserves. Stand by your organization; stand 
by your principles; reduce the hours of your labor and the labor 
of your fellow-workers; relieve the burdens of your fellow- 
workers; find work for the unemployed, and the day of labor's 
disenthrallment from injustice and wrong will soon be at hand. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





NEW YORK, June 12, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist: 
The earnest expressions of sympathy by all co-workers, and 
the labor press generally, for the garment workers, in their 
defensive struggle against the attacks of the pseudo socialists, 


have given us much courage, and I am glad to announce that 
we have passed safely through the ordeal. Our unions were 
evidently singled out as the target, because of our big member- 
ship, lack of experience, depression in the trade and laxity of 
discipline. The general officers feared that the alluring soph- 
istries of our unscrupulous enemies, their blackguarding tac- 
tics, their factious policy would militate against and overwhelm 
us, and that the garment workers, who had demonstrated such 
wonderful capacity in organizing and forcing the employers 
time and time again to accede to their terms, would be again 
placed completely at the mercy of the sweater, or the employer, 
and that whatever independence and self-assertion they pos- 
sessed would be suppressed. We feared that they would sacri- 
fice the advantages of the present, and the possibilities of the 
future, by the dazzling promises of social reconstruction that 
will occur, Alladin-like, if only their particular party would 
gain power. 

Their shams and purposes have now been revealed through 
their traitorous attempts on the life of the unions, After try- 
ing vainly to destroy from within, they have, much to our 
relief, attempted, by forming small opposing factions, to ruin 
from without, They have sown and reaped the whirlwind. 
Common sense has prevailed. In every one of our unions to-day, 
able, eloquent champions of trade unions have suddenly arisen; 
and, what is more, some of them formerly sympathized with 
the opposition. These agents of social chaos, and tools of the 
boss, are seen in their true light, and are now hated more 
cordially than the Pinkertons ever were. The words ‘‘croco- 
diles” and “reptiles” are terms commonly applied to them. 
Our members everywhere have voluntarily placed a boycott 
on their papers. 

Sophists and quacks soon lose whatever influence they have 
gained, particularly as in this case, when their masks are torn 
off and their hideous nature exposed. 

Fraternally, 
HENRY WHITE, 
General Secretary United Garment Workers of America, 

P. S.—The fight against the goods of the Rochester Clothing 
Combination is very effective, and all unions are again urged to 
send committees to the clothiers in their locality, requesting 
them not to handle Rochester made clothing. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 17, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—Having arrived on the coast, I 
shall try to give you some slight notion of the work of the fifty- 
fourth congress from our point of view. 

The Phillip’s commission bill passed the house, amended, so 
that each group will be three instead of five, but each of the 
four groups are to have a legal advisor, so the total number of 
the commission will really be sixteen. It did not pass the sen- 
ate, but probably will in the short session. 

The eight-hour bill is at present in the committee on labor, 
and will, it seems, have to undergo some alteration before it 
can be reported. The claim is that it is so broad in its pro- 
visions that it would practically put all our industries on the 
eight-hour basis, and some modification, they say, must be had 
to make it at present practical, The emmigration bill (requir- 
ing an educational test) passed the house and was made unfin- 
ished business in the senate. The arbitration bill was reported 
to the house, but was not called up, and I don't think that it 
will passin its present shape, The seamen’s bill, in modified 
form, was reported to the house and passed there, but had been 
reported to the senate in a different form and could not be 
passed in the senate this session. There are, however, indica- 
tions that it will pass during the short session, 

The house resolution to inquire into the workings in the navy 
yard at Brooklyn failed to pass the house, it seems to me, on 
account of the action of Hon. Samuel J. Hilborn, of California, 
who left Washington and took the resolution with him, thus 
taking it out of question to do anything further in the matter. 

In the seamen’s matter, the house took a long step in the 
right direction by granting to the seamen the same right to 
quit work that has, for one hundred years, been enjoyed by 
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other workingmen. ‘The fifty-third congress gave this right to 
seamen in the coastwise trade and to nearby foreign countries. 
The present congress--that is, the house--voted to extend this 
to all American vessels. Yours fraternally, 
A. FURUSETH, 
A. F. of L. Representative at Washington, D, C. 





17 CROSBY ST., LAWRENCE, MASs., June 22, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist: 

A boom in organization has been in progress in this city, 
through the efforts of the committee on organization of the 
Central Labor Union. The building laborers, iron molders, 
cigarmakers and typographical unions, have, as a result, every 
journeyman of their crafts in the city and vicinity enrolled as 
members, and are at present in good standing financially. 

We have reorganized the local branch of granite cutters, 
bakers and confectioners, carriage and wagonworkers, and have 
also organized four new locals—weavers, No. 98, theatrical 
mechanics, stonemasons federal union No. 6652, and plumbers 
No. 67, and have assisted a lot of other local unions. 

The national and international unions, associations and 
brotherhoods have very sadly neglected every one of their locals 
in this town, and but for the efforts of the Central Labor Union, 
which has been assisted by carpenters, building laborers, iron 
molders and typographical unions, the organizations would be 
in a deplorable state. We are trying hard to accomplish and 
render such assistance as we have at our command to all local 
unions. 

The Central Labor Union has had a hot time this past winter 
fighting the heads of the various municipal departments for the 
violation of statutory laws. The health, street, water and 
police departments were violating section 7 of chapter 508, 
acts of 1894 (public statutes), The case was reported by a 
special committee from the Central Labor Union to the proper 
authorities, but it is another case where Chief Rufus W. Wade, 
of the state district police, has left the interpretation of the 
law to the superintendent of streets of this city. His honor, 
the mayor, insisted on the health, police and water departments 
complying with the statutes. Owing to our antiquated city 
charter, the mayor of this town has not the power to exercise 
any authority over any of the departments but police. 

We have done a great deal for educational purposes in dis- 
tribution of circulars and literature and having public lectures 
for the advancement of the labor movement. The iron mold- 
ers had Brother Valentine here not long since, and through his 
efforts the wages of molders have been raised at least $3 per 
week, and the hours have been reduced from one to three per 
day, or from six to eighteen hours per week, But the results 
of his efforts (Brother Valentine’s) are very creditable. He estab- 
lished a rule while in town among the foundry men which 
means, no cards, no work. He has forced the empioyers to 
recognize the union. This has been freely advertised. In fact, 
it has been scattered tothe four winds of heaven, and it has 
been a great benefit to the movement in this city. If the 
national officers of the different associations and brotherhoods 
would exert themselves, they could, with the assistance of the 
Central Labor Union, establish the same conditions as Brother 
Valentine did forthe iron molders. It would make this the 
best organized town on the continent. It is now one of the 
most progressive. We have had a true-blue in town the past 
two weeks—Brother J. D. Cowper, of Carpenter’s Union No, 108, 
of Lynn, Mass. He is acting as agent for Carpenters Union No. 
111, which is making every effort to strengthen itself. There 
will be a public meeting on = 24 for carpenters only. We 
shall next endeavor to organize the journeymen barbers. 

Yours fraternally, 
R, CULLINANE, 
President Central Labor Union, 

P. S.—Would say that since May 1, stonemasons local union 
No. 6652 has received an advance to $3 per day, and has estab- 
lished a universal nine-hour day. Previously it was ten hours 
and $2.25. a ¢€ 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 18, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist : 

I have your able journal before me, and for nearly three 
years have enjoyed the pleasure of perusing its columns, and 
in many things have been edified thereby. 

We are, of course, digging some canals, but they afford 
employment for a very limited number and do a small amount 
to stimulate industry. 

Be assured, however, that I shall as soon as possible come to 
the front in all matters with the FEDERATIONIST, and my 


services are at your disposal otherwise in all things wherein I 
can be of service to the oppressed of humanity, or do anything 
to make the world better for my having lived in it. 

A bitter experience has convinced me that there is nothing 


in attempts at compromise with the elements that manufacture 
thunder storms in the labor unions. When it is necessary to 
do so, to frustrate their plans and bring them under the bans 
of capitalistic greed, and any advancement that the laborer or 
mechanic makes in this age is made at the cost of self and' by 
dint of ingenuity on the part of the advanced, and the barriers 
are ye | and strong that he has to surmount. 

Iam Pp eased to note the advancement made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and hope that it will go onward and 
upward until it supersedes in all things tending to advance 
the cause of labor and of humanity at large, the forces of those 
that oppose or ignore it and becomes the northern star of the 
firmament of industrial reform, as it, indeed, is destined to be 
some day, and that, too, in our day and age of progress, 

Continue to send me the paper, and much oblige, 

Yours truly for reform, G, A. LAFAYETTE, 





Comments. 


J. H. Ballard, Schuylerville, N. Y.: “I like the paper very 
much.” 

Henry Wiseman, general secretary of bakers: “You are 
doing good work. Keep it up.” 

W. B. Prescott, president International Typographical Union: 
“A good number. “The Progressive Tendency’ is tothe point.”’ 

J. B. Lennon, general secretary of the tailors: “June Frep- 
ERATIONIST received, It is excellent—one of the best numbers 
ever issued.” 

Louis F, Bangerter, secretary Coremakers Union No. 6651: 
“FEDERATIONIST arrived on time, and sold like hot cakes. We 
all think the June number exceptionally good.” 

Eight-Hour Herald: “It is a pleasure for us to record the fact 
that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is growing in merit and 
popularity. It is now a first-class journal of economics.” 

Joseph Hoenig, president Central Labor Union, Lockport, N. 

“Enclosed find renewal of my subscription. I could not 
get along without it. Would like such a paper to read every 
day.”’ 

N. G. Cole, secretary of Screwmakers Protective Union No 
6256: “Iam very auch pleased with the FepERATIONIST. The 
article entitled ‘The Foreman,’ in the June issue, must have 
been written for certain people not far away.” 

John F, O'Sullivan, organizer, Boston: “All past issues are 
exceeded by the last. No wageworker should olieer himself to 
be deprived of the privilege of reading the official journal of 
the American labor movement. I eagerly await its arrival and 
read it at once.” 

Geo. W. Perkins, general president of cigarmakers: ‘Excel- 
lent! It bristles with well written information, and contains a 
dignified defense of the real labor movement that is a credit to 
the editor, the American Federation of Labor, and the great 
trade union movement for which it stands.” 

M. M. Garland, president iron and steel workers: “It is brim 
full of live matter; it, as usual, exhibits excellent choice in sub- 
jects treated, and maintains admirably its creditable position 
as a labor publication. The movement owes it much, and can 
depend upon it for yet greater and more useful help if it is only 
encouraged as it merits.” 

James Duncan, general secretary of Granite Cutters Union: 
“Last FEDERATIONIST was brim full of practical hints on the 
labor movement, not only of this but of other countries. Mis- 
cellaneous notes were especially interesting, while the whole 
issue was gratifying to the advocates of such a magazine, in 
that it showed no spirit of rivalry to trade journals, as was 
originally predicted.” 

Henry White, general secretary garment workers: ‘The 
movement has developed to a stage that makes it imperative 
for unity and singleness of purpose among trade unionists to 
have a publication that fully represents their interests and 
aspirations, and whose advice at all times would be considered 
as being competent and authoritative. A paper ever alert to 
sound the note of danger when assailed by the employer or 
treacherous foes who operate under the mask of some “ism” or 
reform. THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is fuifilling that great 
function, as judged by the June issue. But I would advise that 
more space be devoted to the practical affairs and work being 
done by the unions.” 

Will H. Winn, organizer, Columbus, Ga.: ‘My acquaintance 
with the FEDERATIONIST began with the June number. We 
shall be friends in the future. Typographically, it is a gem; 
editorially, it is pregnant with the gospel that emancipates, and 
its correspondence embraces the cream of thought from labor’s 
hosts—the whole being refreshingly free from the cross-fires 
and personalities that are unfortunately permeating so many 
of our trade organs. Such publications should be to the true 
unionist what the great Book was once tothe Christian—a guide, 
a beacon that reveais the snares of enemies and points to the 
light that will not fail. The outlook from this section was 
never so bright. The seeds are being sown; the harvest is com- 
ing. Labor Omnia Vincit/” 
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Why Affiliate With the Federation ? 
[Written for the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine.| 


When I ask, Why affiliate.with the Federation? I have in 
mind the affiliation of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
with the American Federation of Labor; and my answer to the 
question is in the affirmative, because it is right, because it is 
logical, because it is practical and must redound to the inter- 
ests of the firemen, as well as all wage-workers of the country. 

Of course, in considering a step of such importance, the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen would wish to 
see some good reasons adduced, which will convince them that 
the course proposed is one calculated to advance and not injure 
their interests. I shall endeavor to give convincing proof for 
the belief I express. But, before doing so, I prefer, for the 
sake of convenience, as well as for a clearer conception of the 
subject, to answer some of the objections I know to exist 
among some members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men to affiliation. 

The objections, succinctly stated, are: 

First—A federation of railway labor organizations is essen- 
tial, and that affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 
will defer the achievement of the first object. 

Second—Affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 
would mean sympathetic strikes of firemen to enforce demands 
made by strikers of other trades, or to enforce boycotts, which 
might involve the abrogation of contracts of local divisions of 
the brotherhood, as such might have with their employers. 

Third—The admission of the colored firemen of the south to 
membership in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. For 
the purpose of the clearest understanding, I shall treat the 
objections in the order stated. 

First—Is it at all likely that the affiliation of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen with the American Federation of Labor 
would interfere with the federation of the railroad brotherhoods 
and orders? I am sure that to admit this would be to assert, 
because we have organized some members into our lodges or 
unions, that, therefore, the effort to secure new members must 
be deferred or delayed. That because we can strengthen our 
workers in one particular trade or calling, that, for that reason, 
we cannot afford to strengthen it by taking the hand of fellow- 
ship offered by the organized workers of other trades and call- 
ings. That because we are strong in our own organization, we 
shall weaken our position by allying ourselves with those who 
are equally organized, equally strongly intrenched. 

Just as well might the individual workman contend that to 
organize with the other fellow-workers of his trade would 
weaken his position in any matter in which the interests of 
the workers and the employers may differ. The positions taken 
by the advocate of isolation of the labor organization, when 
affiliation is necessary, is just as fallacious and illogical as is the 
belief of isolation of the individual worker from his union, 
when organization is so essential to him in order to protect 
and further his and his fellow-workers’ interests. 

In affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, the 
other organizations of labor would undoubtedly receive the 
support and strength that the prestige of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen can give, but the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen would receive the assistance and support, the 
strength and prestige which the other affiliated organizations 
can and will surely give in return. Affiliation and non-affilia- 
tion presents the contrast between cohesion and repulsion, or 
between co-operation to aid each other's interests and indiffer- 
ence to each other's conditions; in a word, the recognition of 
the true meaning of unionism versus non-unionism, 

Second—Does affiliation mean sympathetic strikes and sym- 
pathetic boycotts, by which the division or the brotherhood 
would violate contracts with their employers? I say, No; 
emphatically, No. The American Federation of Labor has 
been in existence for nearly fifteen years, and in all that time 
it has never required any such action on the part of any affili- 
ated organization. On the contrary, every expression, every 
declaration, every action has been in the direction by which 
organized workers have been urged to faithfully abide by 
agreements with employers. In well-regulated trade organi- 
zations it isa matter of honor as well as of interest that con- 
tracts shall be observed. The sympathy of organized workers 


and affiliated organizations can be expressed and manifested 
by honorable and legal methods far better calculated to aid 
labor, than by the enforced cessation of work, involving viola- 
tions of plighted faith and agreements. 

Third—Does the Ametican Federation of Labor compel its 
affiliated organizations to accept the colored workmen? I an- 
swer, No; decidedly, No. No more than it compels organiza- 
tions to accept Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, or even Hottentots. 

What the American Federation of Labor declares by its pol- 
icy, that organizations should not declare aga/ns/ accepting the 
colored man because he is colored. 1 am sure that if any man 
of the nationalities mentioned should ally himself with the 
employers as against the interest of the workers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen would reject his application for 
membership, regardless of how frantically he might wave the 
banner of his country. And yet, no one would think of declar- 
ing that ‘‘no American, no German, etc., shall become a mem- 
ber of this organization." 

This is the attitude of the American Federation of Labor on 
the color question. If a man or set of men array themselves 
for any cause against the interests of the workers, their organ- 
izations have the right to say that their membership is barred. 
It should be at the wrong-doer against labor; it should not be a 
nationality or a race against whom the doors are barred. 

The International Association of Machinists formerly had the 
“color line’ provision in its constitution. It eliminated the 
objectionable declaration and became affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Thus, it will be seen that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists was relatively in exactly 
the same position on this question as the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen isto-day. Yet, I venture to say, that any ques- 
tion, no matter how searching, directed to the officers of the 
International Association of Machinists, would bring forth the 
response that they are more than pleased with their affiliation, 
that their autonomy and independence is as fully recognized 
to-day as any time in the existence of their organization. 

Thus, then, the objections having been fairly met and an- 
swered, I deem it necessary to say that inasmuch as the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen is about to hold its convention, 
the subject matter of its affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should receive very earnest consideration of all 
the members in their division meetings, so that the delegates 
to Galveston may be fully prepared to vote intelligently, and, I 
trust, affirmatively, upon this important subject. 

Of course, it is well known that since 1881 the American 
Federation of Labor has endeavored to bring together the 
great national trade unions of America into intelligent, fra- 
ternal relations, to further and advance and protect the inter- 
ests of the wage-earners of America. With what success our 
efforts have been crowned is probably as well known to you 
as to myself, and needs but little, if any, mention in this article. 

However, it will not be out of place for me to say that, launch- 
ing our Federation fifteen years ago, it was upon the troubled 
sea of industrial affairs, and following close upon a calamitous 
industrial crisis. There was much to discourage the efforts 
made, and many looked askance upon our project. They saw 
previous efforts made in this direction fail, and the path of 
federation strewn with corpses of the noblest thoughts and 
highest aspirations. 

In building the basis of the American Federation of Labor, 
we laid the foundation stone, which has proven to be almost 
magical in its advantages and permanency. In our declara- 
tion for the autonomy of the affiliated trade unions, we laid 
the corner-stone upon which our organization rests, and from 
which, I am confident, it will never depart. 

In the American Federation of Labor we endeavor to bring 
about a co-operative effort in order to advance the interests 
of the toiling masses, to bring to the aid of. an organization 
engaged in dispute the practical sympathy and aid of their 
organized brothers and sisters of labor. It is an effort to 
accomplish the greatest good to all concerned, without inflict- 
ing upon any the evil of governmental authority by an indi- 
vidual or a number of individuals. 

In the face of antagonism of all kinds and from all sides, the 
American Federation of Labor has steadily forged its way to the 
front, until to-day it stands pre-eminently as the living, aggres- 
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sive organized labor movement of our country, expressing 
the hopes and aspirations, the practical and the ideal, to enforce 
the demands of the discontented workers of America; to pro- 
test against unjust conditions of toil, so that all real reforr.iers 
and thinkers now look to and place their confidence in its 
ability to accomplish the aims and purposes to which our gen- 
eral movement is devoted, 

It aims to give intelligent expression to the yearnings of the 
weak as well asthe will of the strong. It creates a healthier 
public sentiment in the minds of the people. It helps to instill 
a broader view in the wage-worker’s mind as to his rights and 
duties, and with each step places the mile-stone behind us, 
inscribed with the progress made in the path of industrial and 
social reform. To aid in this work isthe duty of every national 
and international trade union. To become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor is to manifest a duty which 
every trade union must readily recognize 

Let me assure you that in becoming a member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor your organization surrenders no right 
it now enjoys, places itself in no position to lessen its power 
and influence. 

We all maintain that it is the duty of the wage-earner to join 
the union of his trade. We deem it wrong for a local union of 
that trade to remain outside of the national or international 
union of that trade, and I maintain that it is equally wrong for 
any brotherhood, national or international union to hold itself 
aloof from the family of trade unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

It is true that single trade unions have been often beaten in 
pitched battles against superior forces of united capital, but 
such defeats are by no means disastrous; on the contrary, they 
are useful in calling the attention of the workers to the necess- 
ity of thorough organization, of the inevitable obligation of 
bringing the yet unorganized workers into the union, of unit- 
ing the hitherto disconnected local unions into national unions, 
and of effecting a yet higher unity by the affiliation of all 
national and international unions in one grand federation, in 
which each and all trade organizations would be as distinct as 
the billows, yet one as the sea. 

In the work of the organization of labor, the most energetic, 
wisest and devoted of us, when working individually, cannot 
hope to be successful, but, by combining our efforts, all may. 
And the combined action of all the unions, when exerted in 
favor of any one union, will certainly be more efficacious than 
the action of any one union, no matter how powerful it may be, 
if exerted in favor of an unorganized or a partially organized 
mass. 

The rapid and steady growth of the American Federation of 
Labor arising from the affiliation of previously isolated, together 
with newly-formed, national unions; the establishment of local 
unions of various trades and callings where none before existed; 
the spontaneous formation of federal labor unions, composed 
of wage-workers following various tradesin places where there 
are too few persons employed at any particular one to allow 
the formation of local unions of those trades, thus furnishing 
valuable bodies of auxillaries and recruits to existing unions 
upon change of abode. This steady growth is gratifying evi- 
dence of the appreciation of the toilers of this broad land of a 
form of general organization in harmony with their most cher- 
ished traditions, and in which each trade enjoys the most perfect 
liberty, while securing the fullest advantages of united action. 

Nor are the financial requirements of our affiliated organiza- 
tions burdensome. The charter fee is but $5 for your brother- 
hood and the per capita tax one-fourth of a cent per month, or, 
in other words, three cents per year. This does not mean $5 for 
each division, but for the brotherhood entire, and the charter 
fee and the per capita tax being paid by the brotherhood. 
Besides this, there is a provision made by which, with the con- 
sent of the affiliated organizations, an assessment of two cents 
per member may be levied for five consecutive weeks. How- 
ever, in the history of the American Federation of Labor this 
has been levied but once. The financial contributions, other 
than the per capita tax, are generally of a voluntary character. 

Perhaps there are other questions upon which the members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen may desire further 
information, and to supply which it would not only be my pleas- 
ure but my duty, and for that purpose will gladly furnish printed 
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matter and documents to any or all of your local divisions that 
may request them. 

Sincerely hoping that uninterrupted success may attend the 
future course of your grand organization, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen; that this appeal for its fraternal affilia- 
tion with the great body of organized unionists may not go 
unheeded; that the Galveston convention will resolve to march 
shoulder to shoulder in affiliation with the great body of work- 
ers under the banner of the American Federation of Labor, I 
have the honor to subscribe myself, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
sanienvenieniiaiiibalinelass 
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Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, June 17, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

At this early stage in the campaign for the election 
of the president of the United States, the newspaper 
fiend is already at work to quote and misquote men 
whose positions are supposed to carry some weight 
and influence. Recently, I have been represented as 
favoring a certain man for the office of president of 
the United States. I take this opportunity of saying 
that I have not urged either the nomination or election 
of any man for that office, or for any other office, and 
desire to impress upon our fellow-unionists and others 
that, notwithstanding the fact that as the campaign 
develops and the angry passions and partisan preju- 
dices are played upon, desperate chances are taken 
with men’s names in order that partisan purposes and 
advantages may be secured. It is safe for all to say 
that if anyone shall see my name coupled with either 
advice or urging the workers to vote for any particular 
candidate of any party for the office of president of 
the United States, to write the same down as a false- 
hood, manufactured out of whole cloth. 

Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
— ee 


Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
DE Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, May 23, 15.6. 


To Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation, and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared unfair: 

The Times, Los Angeles, Cal. A notorious enemy 
of organized labor in that section. By the International 
Typographical Union. 

Kerbs, Wertheim & Shiffer, cigars, New York, one 
of the worst conducted factories in the entire industry. 
Women and child labor. By the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union. 

The firms of Venable Bros., G. W. Walker and 
Frances Jones, Lithonia, Ga. Do not want to pay 
over go cents per day. By Quarryman’s National Union 
and Granite Cutters National Union. 

Quincy Show Case Works, Quincy, Ill. Introduced 
child labor on machines. Protesting committee from 
union discharged and union foreman. By the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers International Union. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at meetings 
and labor press to copy. 

Per order of Executive Council, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of May, 1896. (The months are abbreviated thus: 


j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS. 

May. 

S. DOR ee. «.o 2 0s 4 4:6,0 t. © $100 8 Oe $3,596 65 
Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, april 12 50 
Cigarmakers international, tax, n,d4,j....... 209 41 
Lathers prot. 6541, tax, j, f, m, a, 75C; FEDERATION- 

THUG TAB cece casio cseseceeebev ves 2 00 
Journeymen hostlers union, sup. ......... 10 00 

2. St. Louis trade and labor union, tax, n, d, d, f, m,a. 12 50 
Stove mounters international, tax to july 1 . ; 10 50 
Oil dealers prot. 6573, tax, mar. .......... 46 

3. Stage employes, Indianapolis, eee 2 00 

4. San Francisco labor council, tax, n, d, j, f, m,a. 12 50 
Federal labor union 6558, sup ........... I 00 
International typegeaphicnl tax, ‘april oe use 72 35 
Cotton and woolen workers 6499, tax, m,a... . 80 
Federal labor union 6651, tax, april .. . . 27 
Iron ore workers 9, badges... .......546-. 10 00 
Coremakers 6581, tax, may, $1; sup.,50c ...... I 50 
Bicycle and sewing machine assem blers 6502, badges 10 00 
Federal labor union 6691,sup ........... 5 00 

5. Horsenail workers 6313, 44 be ales wee Bee 5 00 
Clip sorters 6627, tax,f,m,a........ aos 9 
Oneida trade and labor salen. se ORs + 6 25 
Screwmakers 6670, tax,a,m ........+.46-. 75 
OE OE ee ee ee ee 1 95 
GerewennmereGles, GMD wc ccc ttc oe eees 5 00 
Musical mutual prot. rere eee 10 00 
Hack and cab drivers 6605, tax tosept.1...... 396 

6. Stove mounters international, sup. ........ I 00 
Federal labor union 6s40,sup........... 8 00 
Federal labor union 6603, tax,m,a......... 6 oo 
Building laborers 6694. sup... ...- esse ee-s 10 00 
Federal labor union 6695, sup. . ......... 10 00 
ies, Stanton, Norway, Mich., badges. ...... 5 00 

ederal labor 6641, tax, m, a, g0c; sup., 6oc ees I 50 
Musicians prot. 6408, tax, m,a.. ee ye a 2 65 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., adv . 24 37 
Federal labor 6480, tax, apr., 37¢; ee 7 
Stoneware potters Se 1 20 

7. National bricklayers alliance, Ps 8 6s 00 7 00 
Screwmakers 6645, tax.m,@ .....+-+:sececse¢8 86 
Federated trades council, Madison, Wis., tax to 

MMVE corer veces ereseeeeseess 16 66 
Federal labor 6696, sup ait, ee ae at we Gt be we 5 00 

8. Screwmakers prot. 6246, COE. MMF 2c cece ees I 25 
Hamilton, Carhart & Co. adv ........26, 30 00 
United brotherhood brass and composition metal 

workers, polishers and buffers, tax, m, a 494 
Horsenail workers prot. and ben, 6170, sup . 5 00 
Federal labor union 6697, sup .....++.+..5- 5 00 
Laundry workers 6698, sup. . . 6... eee ee 6 00 
Federal labor union 6623, A mar., $1.20; badges, $10 II 20 
Lathe operators 6625, tax, may.......... 85 

t1. Fleischman & Co.,adv ........+... - 87 50 
Horsenail workers ROG 6 «we & e%s 2 43 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax,m,a ......6..06. 4 00 
Connecticut state branch, tax,apr......... 2 o8 
Federal labor 6668, tax, 42C; sup., $5.75. ....+. 617 
Eveleth miners, badges ree 15 00 
Federal labor 6402, tax, apr., $2; FEDERATIONISTS, 4oc 240 
Cloth hat and cap workers asso. 6167, tax to may 1 8 00 
Cas epemerese Gls, GUD 0c cs ttt ee es 5 73 
Federal labor 6688. sup ........++e+ee68s 5 oo 
Stamped and enamel ware workers 6699, sup . . 5 00 
Federal labor 6582, ae 7 Cee os 4 8 6 6 6 6. I 00 

12, Federal labor union 6540, tax, may ........ 12 00 
Sheep butchers 6146, tax, f,m,a,m,j....... 1 73 
Ship carpenters 6606, sup. . . . 2. ee eee eee 56 
Freight andlers 6527, FEDERATIONISTS...... 30 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, tax, iy f, m, 3 60 
Philadelphia united labor league, sup. . , 5 00 
Laundry workers 5580, sup. .......-2566. I 00 
Screwmakers 6670,sup ....+.4+s866-. ° 25 
Jas. Stanton, Norway, Mich., badges ....... 5 00 
Saw mill workers weet. GOR, GID s+ ed aeces 10 00 

13. Freight handlers 6527, tax, a. m, j, $3 153 sup., 50c . 3 65 
Musicians prot. 5819, tax, j, f, m,a. 5@6@.4 * 4 80 
ee eee ee ee 175 
Bicycle workers 6634, tax m, a, $1.24; sup., sean ‘ 2 00 
Hod carriers 6593, tax, m, e De ale 34 
Marine firemen 6663, tax,a,m.....,...4.. 40 
Central labor union, Jacksonviile, Fila., sup . sw 5 00 
Stonemasons 6652,tax,may .... 2... 686s 56 
Draymen and expressmen 6673,sup ........ 25 

14. United brotherhood of carpenters and joiners, 

Se” re are 50 00 
Silver burnishers 6234, tax, m,a,m .......-. 75 
Coremakers 5214, tax,a@, M.... 1... 56s 6% 131 
Capewell Horsenail Co.,adv..........., 50 00 
United garment workers, sup., $1.50; FEDERATION- 

2 00 
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. Canvassers prot. 5991, f, m, a 

R. Cullinane, sup. . 

Trades and labor council, Piqua, 0, tax, is < ite. 
Stock shirt ironers 6624, tax,f{,m,a ......46. 
Rubber workers 6609, tax, j, f, m, (eee 
Prog. stationery engineers 6690, sup . 

Bro. of helpers of iron and steel ship builders 6621, 
tax, may, $1.63; sup., $1 50 

Scranton central labor union. tax, f, m, ore 
Roll workers 6457, tax, april ‘ 

Ship caulkers s600, tax, 5,0. . 

Stationery engineers 6526, tax april . . 

Sunflower federal labor union 6701, sup . . . . . 

Silver moon federal labor union 6702, sup. . . . 

National slate quarrymen, tax, april ‘ 

Cattle butchers 6647, sup 

Federated trades council, “Tampa, Fla., tax, april . 

Stamped and enameled ware workers 6699. tax, may 

Screwmakers 6523, tax, j: Ae eae 
Bicycle machine assemblers 6502, =e 

R. G. Rudd, badges ine é 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, f, m, a 

Federal labor union 6623, tax, april . 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, april 

Max Conrad, FEDERATIONISTS. . N 
Furriers Union of United States, tax, n, d, i f, m. 
Egg inspectors 6524, sup . a 

Coremakers 6570, tax, mar . 

Screwmakers 6693, sup . . . eo. 

Trunkmakers 6353, tax, j, f, m, a. 

TT SS eee SS Pee eee 

Flour mill employes 6595, tax, m, lena, salietigte. 

Musicians 6648, tax, m,a,m_ . 

Federal labor union 6303, badges, $3 34; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, 66c . 

Federal labor union 6701, sup. ; . 

Drop forgers and hammermen 6481, tax, m, a, m 

Building laborers, sup oe a 

Pattern makers national league, tax, april 

Can solderers 6'53, tax, m,a . . 

ewrpenese geet. 6130, sup 

Federal labor union 6657, sup 

U. S. Butters, FEDERATIONISTS es 

Sheep butchers 6146, badges ....... 

Draymen 6703, su . tens 

Federal labor union 6603, tax, “may. s ‘ 

Nailworkers 6571, tax, f, m, a, $1.98; sup., $1. . . 

Water dept workers 6356, tax to _— eons 

Hod carriers 5617, tax to july1.. . 

Seamens international, tax, m, a, m. 

Well drillers asso. 6705, sup hg 

Ithaca central labor union, ap. ° 

Laborers prot. 6704, sup. . 

Can solderers prot, 6706, sup . 

Boatmens 6707, sup . . 

Kansas trades assembly, sup . 

Federal labor union 6696, sup .. a 

Sewer and brick layers 5245, hen. f, m, a, m, j ‘ 

Singer Mfg. Co..adv ... 

Musicians mutual prot 6615, tax, “m, a2. 

Iron workers helpers 6709, sup . 

Stationary engineers 6708, sup . 
Trunkmakers 6353. sup. . . . — 

Drivers and helpers prot. 6020, tax, m, a, m. 

Hod carriers 5026, tax to april 1 

sae ae men barbers international. tax, j. £, “m, a. 
‘ederal labor union 6668, sup . 

Lumbermen and tallymen 5525, tax, a, 'm, nd 
Teamsters 6518, tax to april. ‘ 

Bicycle workers 6634, sup. . . 

San Francisco central labor council, tax, m, j. i. 

Musicians prot. asso. 6530, tax, may 

Bicycle workers 6658, sup. . . 

Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass., — tax, » $10; 
cap. tax, j, j, a, $2.50; sup., $5... . 


3. T. H. Roberts, badg es. 


Structural iron workers protective 5723, tax, m, ‘a.m 

Coremakers 6451, sup “— ee 

Bicycle workers 6658, tax, “m, a, es 

. Coremakers 6581, tax, june... ae 
Central trades and labor assem., Yonkers, N. Y., sup 
Laundry workers 6608, sup e- 

Filers prot. 6483, sup 

Horsenail workers 6170, sup 

Federal labor union 6303, badges. Cees 

Cotton and woolen workers 6499. badges . ska 

Federal labor union 6360, tax to june 1, 64c: sup., 86c 

Federal labor union 6697, tax, may, 18c; are $1. 80; 
FEDERATIONISTS, 60c . ‘. 

Mosaic and encaustic tile lay ers 6710, sup 

Saw mill employes 6711, sup . — 

. Omaha central labor union, tax, f, ‘m, iis 

Diamond verstellers 6566, tax, april : 

Miners prot. 6395, tax, Ose: — 

Badges . 

Pamphlets . “a 

FEDERATIONISTS . . 

Subscriptions 


Total 


. 
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EXPENSES. 
May. 
1. By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis . . 

Electric light, Indianapolis. Light and Power Co . 

Typewriter supplies, Wycoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
Indianapolis a 

200 secreta 's order ‘books ( ‘loo-page), Baker & Ran- 
dolph, Indianapolis. . 

Literary work on FEDE RATIONIST, Hugh McGregor, 
New York. . 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co, Indianapolis. : 

. One quart Stafford’s combined ink, Burris-Herzsch 
Co., Indianapolis ... 

One invoice book, Burris-Herzsch Co., Indpls. . 

One index for FEDERATIONIST exchanges, Sentinel 
Printing Co., Indianapolis . ‘ 

Key for stock room, A. Isensee, Indianapolis oe 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis . . 

Insurance on office contents, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis 

One Smith Premier typewriter, “No. 2, Indianapolis 
agency .. 

Repairing typewriter on several occasions, Indian- 
apolis agency. . . 

Expressage, American Express Co., Indiana: olis . 

Printing 5,000 ‘Points on Organizing” and electro, 
M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis. . . . 

Printing 5,000 blank — $1.75; electro of due 
card, soc . 

500 badges and express, ec Darling & Co, ’Provi- 
dence, R. oor ea 

Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 

Telegrams, Western Union, Indianapolis . 

Printing May FEDERATIONIST, Indianapolis Print- 
ing Compan 

7,000 folders, owWhy “We U nite,” $16. 2s; 2 300 slips, 
“We Don't Patronize,”’ $6; eight-hour circulars, 
$1; electro, $1.40, Indianapolis Printing Company 

. Stamps — 250 one-cent, 250 two-cent, 50 five-cent, 
Postoffice, Indianapolis . . ‘ 

Expressage, U. S, Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Special delivery stamp, 25 postals, expressage . 

Telegram, Western Union, Indianapolis 

Mrs. Beatty, wife of imprisoned Homesteader 

Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis. . . 

Expressage, American Express Co , Indianapolis . 

Five weeks’ salary, A. Wilkins, stenographer, In- 
dianapolis ° 

Five week's salary, ¢. “Horwitz, assistant stenog- 
tapher, Indianapolis . 

Five weeks’ salary, office boy, Dwight Smith, In- 
dianapolis. . . 

One month's salary, John Gaddie, janitor, Indpls. 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary 

Expenses attending settlement of strike in Armour 
Packing Co., Kansas City, Kan., five days, ane. 
McCraith, secretary = 

One month's salary, ‘Samuel Gompers, president . 

Stamps received and used ‘ 

P rinting 2,000 traveling cards, $6; 2,000 letter circu- 
lars, cigarmakers’ boycott, $6.25; 10,000 letter heads, 
$25; 1,000 two-cent stamped envelopes, $24.25, Car- 
lon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis 

Printing 2,000 price lists, $5; S00 organizers’ lists, “$6, 
M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis . % 

Copyright on “Conditions of Labor i in Europe,” No. 
3, Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. . . 

Expenses to Milwaukee and return on street car 
strike and lecturing tour in Indiana gas belt, 
Bloomington and Peoria, Ill., Sam]. Gompers, 
Cn st os be ee SS Os ew Be 8 55 10 


Cee ee ee oe ee ee - » $1,135 85 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand Mayr....... ee he 6-6 we 5 Cee 
Messmpte ter Mey 2. we ee tees s« ee Se 


ae rar - + + « + $5,006 96 
Expenses . eee ee ee ee 


Balance . 


AMALGAMATED WOODWORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION — 
Design, 2x1¥4 inches, bearing the words “union made” and 
name of ——- To be placed in metal on furniture, bar 
and office fixtures, and to be stamped on all kinds of common 
woodenware, ordinary furniture, etc. 








